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REV. SAMUEL WILLARD, D.D., A.AS. 


Bae aN ca A cad 


PEDIGREE— CHILDHOOD AND EARLY EDUCATION — LIFE 
IN PETERSHAM. 


A GENERATION has already passed away since the 
Rev. Samuel Willard, D.D., of Deerfield, Mass., 
ceased from his labors here, and entered on the 
activities and joys of the higher life beyond. Of all 
the large circle of those who once knew him person- 
ally, but few remain; and that small circle is con- 
tracting year by year. Therefore, lest the memory 
of a life, notable in many ways, should become little 
more than a tradition gradually fading away, it seems 
fitting that some memorial, more extended than has 
yet appeared, should be left to tell his story. It is 
always a delicate task to undertake the biography 
of a very near and dear relative; but in this case 
no other than one very closely related remains, to 
whom that life in all its phases was intimately 
known. 

Samuel, the seventh in a family of eleven children, 
was born April 18, 1776, in Petersham, Mass., now 
one of the favorite summer resorts, but then an ob- 
scure village among the hills of Worcester County. 
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His father, William Willard, was son of Rev. Samuel 
Willard, of Biddeford, Maine, and brother of Rev. 
Dr, Joseph Willard, President of Harvard College. 
Mr. Willard of Biddeford was grandson of Rev. 
Samuel Willard, D.D., minister of the Old South 
Church, Boston, and really President of Harvard Col- 
lege, though as his parishioners were unwilling to 
give him up, and the President was required to 
reside on the college grounds, a quibble was made, 
and the title Vice-President given him by way of 
getting over the difficulty. His memory is espe- 
cially dear to his descendants, for the unpopular 
course he took in steadfastly withstanding the per- 
secution of the so-called Salem witches, whom he 
would visit in prison at the risk of his own reputa- 
tion, if not of his life. This he did, notwithstanding 
that one of the principal judges, who tried and con- 
demned these poor victims, was a most highly 
valued parishioner and friend. 

The father of the Vice-President was Major 


Simon Willard, who came to this country in 1734) | 34 


from the county of Kent, England, in which coun- 
try, according to the late Joseph Willard, Esq., of 
Boston, the family had been a “gens,” or land- 
holders, from about the time of William the Con- 
queror, though the name was variously spelled. ‘In 
the year 1735) Major Willard was one of the princi- 
pal agents of a company in buying of the Indians 
the town of Concord, and dividing the lands among 
the proposed settlers. There he lived and was one 
of the most prominent citizens for about twenty 
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years.” His name figures largely in the histories of 
the times, and also bears honorable mention in John 
Fiske’s ‘Beginnings of New England” as a valiant 
warrior in the troubles with the Indians. He had 
seventeen children, and his son, the Vice-President, 
twenty. They certainly contributed their share 
toward peopling the country. 

I now quote from an autobiographical sketch, 
written by my father after the age of seventy-five for 
his children and grandchildren, evidently not in- 
tended for publication in its present form. 

““My grandfather had five sons and a posthumous 
daughter, whose names were Samuel, John, William, 
Josiah, Joseph,’ afterward President of Harvard 
College, “and Eunice. Samuel and Josiah died be- 
fore their father. By great personal exertions and 
the aid of friends, John and Joseph obtained a col- 
legiate education, and were settled in the ministry, 
— John at Stafford, Conn., where he passed the 
residue of life, and Joseph in Beverly, whence he 
removed to Cambridge. .... My grandfather’s house 
in Biddeford stood on the Saco River, near its 
mouth. When travelling that way in the summer 
of 1805, I was induced, by a strong desire of visiting 
the house and the enclosures where my father and 
his brothers sported together in early childhood, to 
leave the stage-coach, and make the excursion, 
though attended with no little difficulty. 

“William Willard, my revered father, was born 
in 1735, and was about six years old when his father 
died. For want of the like taste with his brothers, 
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or from the discouragement arising from his want 
of means for obtaining a liberal education, he chose 
a laborious occupation as the ground for a comfort- 
able support in life. About the year 1761 he pur- 
chased a farm in Petersham, while the town was 
little else than a forest ; and on this and a larger one, 
which he afterward bought, he spent a considerable 
part of his time in summer, till the infirmities of old 
age prevented.” 

“His home farm lay just one mile north of the 
meeting-house. After clearing and bringing into 
cultivation a sufficient quantity of ground for the 
support of a family, my father was married to 
Katherine Wilder, daughter of Ephraim Wilder, Jr., 
of Lancaster, in the year 1763, by whom he had 
eleven children. Their names were the following : 
William, Catherine, Ephraim, Susanna, Josiah, 
Sophronia, Samuel, Anna, Abigail, Solomon, and 
Cephas.. Anna died at the age of seven and a half 
years. All the others lived till the age of thirty- 
seven and upward to eighty-four.” The last survivor 
died at the age of ninety-three, I think. This was 
Mr. Cephas Willard, a very highly respected citizen 
of Petersham, who always remained on the old home- 
stead. 

“With very moderate advantages for the cultiva- 
tion of the mind, my father never made any preten- 
sions to learning. For several years, however, he 
was clerk of the town, and discharged the office, I 
believe, in a manner that was respectable at that 
day. He was likewise deacon of the church for 
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about forty years. He probably thought more on 
various subjects, and thought more correctly, than 
most others; but he was not apt to communicate his 
thoughts, unless they were drawn out by the inquiries 
of others. He was punctual and conscientious in the 
education of his children; but, as means of effecting 
this, he depended more on the Assembly’s Catechism 
than he did on oral instruction. I have no recol- 
lection that, in all the exercises he gave me in that 
mysterious catechism, he ever offered any explana- 
tion or comment but once; and then it was on a 
single point among the thousand others that were 
equally hard to be understood. 

“My father, notwithstanding the use he made of 
the catechism, was far from being a decided Calvin- 
ist. I never heard him object to a preacher for con- 
troverting the fundamental points of that faith. The 
fact was that he considered the essence of religion 
as lying chiefly in spirit and practice; and these 
grand essentials he habitually manifested in his life 
and conversation. In his intercourse with mankind 
he was strictly upright and perfectly frank. On the 
other hand, he expected fair dealing in those with 
whom he had anything to do; and, when he failed in 
this expectation, he expressed his disappointment in 
a manner not to be misunderstood. 

“My father was strongly attached to the out- 
ward forms of religion. He read the Bible once a 
day in his family, and never in a single instance, that 
I remember, omitted, when at home, to pray with his 
family morning and evening, however unfavorable 
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circumstances might be. He was equally punctual 
and conscientious in attending public worship. Dur- 
ing the twenty-two years that I passed under my 
paternal roof he never absented himself on the 
Sabbath, so far as I remember, from the house of 
God but once, when there was any preaching; and on 
that day he had just returned, much fatigued, from a 
journey, and the snow was so deep and so much 
drifted that, in order to get to church, he must have 
waded a mile on foot. From the known wishes of 
their father, or from the promptings of their own 
hearts, his sons that were old enough, attended 
church that day. He was not only a constant attend- 
ant on the public exercises of the Sabbath, but was 
very seldom absent from the sacramental lectures, 
which were common in those times; and he not 
only went himself, but, when business at home did 
not imperiously forbid, he took his whole family with 
him. | 
““My honored mother, Katherine, second daughter 
of Ephraim Wilder, was born in Lancaster Feb. 16, 
1743, married about the first of September, 1763, 
and died Oct. 31, 1828, eighteen years after the 
death of my father. She was tall and stoutly built. 
She made no pretensions to external beauty or grace, 
nor was her early education superior to what was 
then common among farmers’ daughters. She had, 
however, a vigorous and penetrating mind, a tenacious 
memory, and a considerable vein of humor, which 
often appeared in conversation. After she became 
a widow she spent much time in reading, and at the 
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age of eighty would give a better account of a book 
which she had read some weeks before, than could 
be given by most young persons. Always near- 
sighted, she was able without spectacles to read a 
pocket: Bible til “near the, close; of, lite).1n: her 
family she was a strict disciplinarian; and, though 
her feelings were tender, strong, and generous, she 
depended, like most other parents in those times, 
more on coercion than we now do. It was then a 
principle with those who had any government at all 
that a parent must be promptly obeyed,—a principle 
which she seldom or never failed of carrying into 
effect, and this without resorting, or threatening to 
resort, to my father for aid in sustaining her author- 
ity. Her children, therefore, loved and revered her. 
She was strictly religious, and that, I believe, from 
her youth ; and as strictly moral in her whole deport- 
ment, abhorring everything unjust or mean. If she 
had any fault, it was, perhaps, that of making too 
little allowance for those who did not come up to the 
high moral standard, which she prescribed for her 
own conduct.” 

My own recollections of my grandmother Willard 
accord well with this description given by her son. 
From her somewhat masculine appearance, and her 
strict Puritanical ideas or manners, in her long visits 
at our house she was regarded by us children with a 
considerable degree of awe. In many ways she was 
an entire contrast to my maternal grandmother, who 
always made her home with us, and who, though 
respected as well as loved by us, was never feared. 
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She had been nurtured in a wholly different atmos- 
phere. Slight and graceful in figure, she was said to 
have had much beauty in her youth; and, having long 
been delicate in health, she had been -the object of 
tender care. She was fond of saying of her husband, 
in Shakspere’s words, ‘‘He would not suffer the 
winds of heaven to visit my face too roughly.” 

My father goes on to say: ‘‘I have said above that 
my mother had a tenacious memory. This may be 
exemplified by the fact that, when visiting us in 
Deerfield ten or twelve years before her death, she 
gave me the genealogy of the Wilder family for seven 
generations, beginning with her great-grandfathers, 
paternal and maternal, and coming down to the co- 
evals of my children, giving the numbers and the 
names of their successive families, in their various 
branches, and telling whom they married, where they ~ 
lived, etc. This genealogy I put upon paper as it 
came from her lips, and it filled three anda half sheets 
of foolscap paper. Now and then she said, ‘I know 
not what became of such a one,’ but this was very 
seldom. 

“From my mother I inherited a better memory 
than falls to the common lot, and I have some remi- 
niscences of things which occurred before I was 
three years old. From that time to this I think I 
can mark each and every year with some distinct 
recollections. I have a distinct recollection of what 
is still called ‘the hard winter’ in 1779 and 1780, 
some months before I was four years old. Some 
things were done in the house which, in ordinary 
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winters, would have been done elsewhere; and a 
conical snowdrift, which I had the hardihood of at- 
tempting to climb, is still before my mind’s eye. I 
remember the dark day, May 19, 1780. In the fol- 
lowing year, when I was four and a half years old, 
Rev. Solomon Reed was ordained; and, to pre- 
pare me for the occasion, I was sent to the house 
of an Irish tailor to be measured for a coat, to be 
made of a crimson cloak of my mother’s,—a very 
fine thing, as I thought.’”’ (Probably the cloak was 
what was then called a red riding hood. I think 
they generally were made of scar/e¢ cloth.) 

“During my childhood Petersham was in a rude 
state. Though there were no forests in the neigh- 
borhood of the principal street, the wolf was. still 
prowling about the barns of the inhabitants; and I 
recollect that, on going out one morning, I witnessed 
the destruction of a sheep and five lambs in my 
father’s flock. When he kept sheep in a new past- 
ure near the New Salem line, it was thought neces- 
sary to fold them every night. When sojourning in 
a log house, as for various purposes we sometimes 
did, I one night heard several wolves at a distance 
howling in concert, or rather in jargon; and to my 
prejudiced ear it was the most doleful noise I ever 
heard. 

“My first twelve years were passed in those times 
which were emphatically said to have ‘tried men’s 
souls.’ Those years included most of the Revolu- 
tionary War, and the interval between the restora- 
tion of peace and the establishment of our present 
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government. Fora considerable part of that time I 
was old enough to know and to remember some of 
the privations which were the common, if not the 
universal, lot. Such was the scarcity of money and 
the amount of taxes, that the people generally were 
obliged to sell their best cows and the best produc- 
tions of their soil to meet the public demands, and to 
live as patiently as they could on what remained. 

“The pecuniary burdens endured by our fathers 
for the purchase of those privileges which form our 
happy lot would have prevented the general use of 
clocks or watches, even though they had been much 
more impressed with the convenience or necessity 
of them. Few in those early times had any better 
time-piece than an hour-glass, a noon-mark, or a sun- 
dial. But in those days they learned by close obser- 
vation to distinguish the hour very nearly by the 
position of the sun or some other heavenly body, 
when not obscured by clouds. When these means 
failed, they were obliged to guess at the time when 
the sun rose or set, and to resort to the hour-glass or 
to the work they had done in order to measure the 
lapse of time. 

“My literary rather than religious education may 
be said to have commenced with the Assembly’s 
Catechism.” I have already quoted from another 
division in his autobiography what he says of his 
father’s method of instruction in this abstruse text- 
book. Therefore, it is not necessary to repeat it, as 
my father does, in this connection. He goes on to 
give an account of his school education from an early 
age. 
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“The only studies which were common in those 
days were reading, spelling, grammar, without any 
exercises in parsing, writing, and arithmetic, or 
ciphering, as it was then called. Geography then 
received very little attention, and history, philoso- 
phy, etc., as little. Till I was nine or ten years old 
I scarcely ever saw any book in school besides the 
Bible, the Psalter, a book containing the Psalms and 
Proverbs, old Dilworth’s ata book, and the New 
England Primer. 

“The first school I attended was kept by Ensign 
Mann, Esq., an inhabitant of Petersham, and a gradu- 
ate from Harvard College in the class of 1764. The 
school was more miscellaneous than almost any at 
the present day, containing, as it did, not only both 
sexes and all ages from five to eighteen, but all 
degrees of instruction, from the English abs to the 
Latin of Virgil or Cicero. There were six young 
men in the study of Latin.” He gives the names of 
the six, two of whom were preparing for the study 
of medicine, the remaining four then nearly fitted 
for Harvard, and afterward graduating with John 
Quincy Adams in the class of 1787. 

“Mr. Mann was succeeded by a certain Mr. Pat- 
rick, who was regarded as an excellent teacher. He 
was accustomed, however, to drink to such excess 
that he lost possession of himself, and became ex- 
ceedingly severe and capricious. In such cases, he 
would pull the scholars’ ears most unmercifully ; and 
in one instance he caned a little boy only four years 
old, and that for a trivial offence, or no offence at all. 
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The fate of poor little Lem struck such terror into 
my heart, that I shuddered whenever I saw the 
master approaching that part of the house where I 
sat; and I made all manner of excuses to avoid at- 
tending school, but all in vain. ‘To school I must 
go, though all the time I was so much under the 
dominion of fear that I probably received but little 
benefit from attendance. This state of things, how- 
ever, did not long continue. Mr. Patrick went out 
of town to spend a day or two, and very shortly we 
received information that he was dead. It is no in- 
credible thing that, to a boy six or seven years old, 
passing his days in such terror as I had felt, the 
tidings should have been good news. It was, indeed, 
a welcome deliverance to me; and, if it was a sin, I 
hope it is forgiven. 

‘During the summer succeeding my seventh birth- 
day my studies, I presume, were reading and spell- 
ing ; but, besides these, I was required to commit to 
memory Dilworth’s Grammar from beginning to end, 
I think, and without any application or illustration 
from the teacher. These lessons, no doubt, con- 
tributed to the compass of my memory, but, as I 
had no interest in them, it rendered me less studi- 
ous and more roguish than I otherwise should have 
been; and the consequence was that I had many 
reprimands and sometimes a box on the ear. This 
summer, however, was the first and the last season, 
I think, that I ever received the slightest reproof for 
any disorder or neglect so long as I attended the 
common schools. | 
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“In the winter of my ninth year ... I was exer- 
cised in writing, whether for the first time or not I 
do not remember. After practising on the elements 
of the several letters singly till they had become 
rather irksome, I besought the teacher once and 
again for a copy in joining hand. He at length con- 
sented, and for a copy set the following lines :— 


‘A faithful scholar you have been, 
And my applauses you do win.’ 


So simple, however, was I, and so engrossed by the 
idea of my joining hand, that the thought, I believe, 
never occurred to me that the lines had any refer- 
ence to myself till it was put into my head by my 
mother, | : 

“The winter of 1786-87 was the season of Shays’s 
Insurrection, and such was the general distress and 
alarm that there was no Thanksgiving appointed by 
the governor; and, so far as I recollect, there was 
no school in our district. In my twelfth winter ... 
I made very sensible progress in the rudiments of 
our language. Perry’s Spelling-book was then just 
coming into use, which, in regard to the method of 
indicating a right pronunciation, was, in my opinion, 
better than any that has since been adopted. ... By 
this time, if my remembrance be correct, I had be- 
come very thorough in orthography, and was almost 
invariably at the head of my class. I had one com- 
petitor, indeed,—a girl of about my own age,— who 
was very nearly a match for me. In one instance, 
which I have not forgotten, I designedly misspelled 
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a word, and let her pass above me, in order to show 
how soon I could recover my place; but she had 
such a bright lookout that it was several days before 
I could regain my place, and thus my vanity re- 
ceived the reward it deserved. 

“In the. winter of 1789-90 our teacher was the 
late Dr. (Levi) Hedge of Cambridge, then an under- 
graduate. In addition to the studies of former years, 
I was exercised that winter in declamation and 
arithmetic. Such was my proficiency in the latter 
branch, that before the close of the school I had 
pretty thoroughly mastered everything in Pike as 
far as double-fellowship, fractions alone excepted ; 
and so much had I interested Mr. Hedge’s feelings 
that he besought my father to give mea collegiate 
education, but he did not then think that he could 
meet the expenses.”’ 

My father then passes to the subject of Musical 
Development. Through life true music was a great 
joy to him, and he gave much thought and time to 
the subject of sacred music. He composed many 
hymns on his favorite plan of adapting the poetical 
to the musical emphasis. He left a manuscript col- 
lection of four hundred or more of these hymns, 
about one hundred of which were composed in his 
eighty-second year. After his birthday of eighty- 
two he prepared an elaborate preface to this collec- 
tion, in which he emphasized the idea, that sacred 
music and poetry, fitly adapted to each other, are to 
be among the great factors in harmonizing the dis- 
cordant elements of the world. This collection he 
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named “The Family Psalter.” I may probably have 
occasion to refer to it again in this sketch. 

He writes: ‘When a young child, I remember 
that I sometimes uttered sounds which were called 
singing, but so little of sanctity was there in them, 
that I was told that it was wicked to sing on the 
Sabbath. When, therefore, on becoming a little 
older, I went to meeting, it was a matter of much 
surprise to find that the people did such a wicked 
thing there. There was something, too, in the mode 
of singing at that time, which was rather puzzling to 
my young brain. I could not well understand why 
some of them rested till others were far on the 
way, and then raced after them over the same words, 
so that all came out together. 

“When twelve or fourteen years old, I attended 
one or two singing-schools; but, as my voice was 
then an octave above that of men, I did not sing 
much in the choir till the age of eighteen or nine- 
teen, when I attended another school, and from 
that time was always in the seats where the 
choir was, or should be. At that time, however, 
church music in Petersham was in a very low state. 
In stormy weather an older brother and myself were 
several times the only singers present; and I was 
reluctantly persuaded to perform the air, while my 
brothers and one or two others sang bass. Diffi- 
dent as I was, there was something tremendous in 
the undertaking; but I believe it had the happy 
effect of giving me self-possession, when at a subse- 
quent period I became a public speaker.” 
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His next topic is “Religious Character,’ from 
which I will make some extracts, such as seem most 
appropriate to the purpose of this memoir. 

“While yet a boy I imbibed such a reverence for 
the Lord’s Day that I became more strict in the 
observance of it than either father or mother was, 
and adopted the principle, which I retain to this 
moment, never to perform any secular business on 
that day, which might as well be done at some other 
time Ge Another principle, which has_ likewise 
governed my life from that time to this, is that we 
ought to rise at least as early on the Lord’s day as 
on those which we call our own. This conviction I 
trace to the following stanza of Dr. Watts, which I 
early committed to memory :— 


‘This is the day when Christ arose 
So early from the dedd ; 

And shall I still my eyelids close, 

And waste my hours in bed ?’”’ 


I recollect hearing Rev. Dr. Lowell say that his 
life also had been influenced in a similar way by the 
same hymn. 

‘“When about fifteen years of age, I heard a ser- 
mon on the subject of the Communion, in which the 
preacher urged the duty with reasons so cogent and 
solemn, that my mind was never at rest till I came 
to the sacred table about three years after. I could 
not see why the duty was not incumbent on youth 
as well as on older persons. As I saw no one at 
the communion service so young by several years 
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as I was, my diffidence led me to shrink from any- 
thing so extraordinary, and I kept my thoughts and 
feelings to myself. About the middle of my nine- 
teenth year, however, I became so thoroughly con- 
vinced of the sinfulness of any longer delay that I 
made known my wishes to our minister, and made 
the usual profession. 

“While a youth, I had a profound reverence, I 
think, for the sacred Scriptures,— the Old Testament 
as well as the New; and, as there were then but few 
books to which I had access, I read the historic parts 
of the Bible over and over again, till there was 
scarcely a king, prophet, apostle, or other prominent 
person, with whose character, as there delineated, I 
was not familiar. They were my novels, and with me 
they never became old. I hope that the multiplica- 
tion of books and periodicals in these later and more 
favored times may not have the effect of keeping our 
children and youth in perpetual ignorance of the 
interesting sketches of characters and events, con- 
tained in the Old Testament.” 

Of my father’s early habits of usefulness he writes 
as follows: “ From the age of seven or eight years 
to twenty-one, I was generally required, when not at 
school, to employ my time in some way that would 
be useful in the family. For several years I was for 
the most part the messenger, when an errand was to 
be done for any distance within the limits of the town; 
and no small part of my time was occupied in this 
way. Many of the little jobs, too, about the house 
fell to my share. When not otherwise engaged, I 
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was laboring with my older brothers or hired men 
in the various branches of farming. Still, it was 
pretty evident that I was not made for such employ- 
ments. Though my vital constitution was good, my 
muscles were not proportioned to the length of my 
limbs. My motions were neither quick nor forcible. 
There were few boys of my age who could not lift 
more, run faster, or throw a stone farther than I 
could; and there were few manual employments for 
which I had such a tact as would compensate for 
want of strength. 

‘Notwithstanding this, I was able to do about as 
much, I believe, as boys of my age generally did, till 
I was seventeen or eighteen years old, when, by an 
imprudent exertion in lifting, I received an injury in 
the back, which from that time forward frequently 
interrupted my labors, and clearly dictated some 
other course of life. Still, I labored on, when my 
strength would permit, till the summer after I was 
twenty-one, when my father proposed that I should 
quit the farm and apply myself to study, with a view 
to a public education, promising to aid me as far as 
he was able in defraying the expenses. The propo- 
sition received my prompt and entire approbation, 
and it was not long before I entered on my new 
course,”’ 


CHAPTER ULL: 


PREPARATION FOR HARVARD COLLEGE — COLLEGE LIFE 
— RESIDENCE IN EXETER, N.H., BRUNSWICK, MAINE, 
AND CAMBRIDGE. 


“HAVING continued my attempts to labor till 
August, 1797, I then began my studies, under the 
instruction of a grammar schoolmaster by the name 
of Partridge. At first, I had no idea of going to 
college, as there were many discouragements in the 
way of this. The scantiness of my father’s income 
was no small objection, my age was another, and my 
ignorance was athird. Several causes had operated 
to prevent my gaining that degree of knowledge, 
which a person of my age might reasonably be ex- 
pected to have. In the first place, there was no 
social library in town; secondly, a great part of my 
winter evenings, which was my principal leisure time, 
was expended at singing-school or in practising 
music at home; thirdly, not having my curiosity ex- 
cited by easy access to books, I indulged sloth.” 

Probably the fact that his uncle was at that time 
President of Harvard College had an influence in 
turning his thoughts and plans decidedly in that 
direction. Of his studies under Dr. Partridge he 
writes :— 

“T committed the Latin grammar, read two small 
books, Cordelius and A®sop’s Fables, and then 
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passed to the Afneid of Virgil. When, however, I 
had read the first book and one hundred lines of the 
second, the school closed; and I was for some time 
without an instructor, and in doubt where to look 
forone. At length I determined to go to Lancaster, 
take a district school, if I could obtain one, and put 
myself under the tuition of the Rev. Nathaniel 
Thayer. This I did, and, though I did something in 
my Latin studies while engaged in my school, about 
the middle of February, when my school had closed, 
I had not advanced far in my preparation for college. 
I knew nothing of Greek, nothing of Cicero, and little 
of Virgil. Still, I cherished the hope of entering col- 
lege at the next Commencement, which was only five 
months after. Mr. Thayer told me I could not do it, 
but this did not discourage me from making the at- 
tempt, and I applied myself with great constancy and 
intensity to my studies till the following June, when 
Mr. Thayer told me that he thought I might enter at 
the close of the vacation which followed Commence- 
ment. But, after studying with great severity till the 
beginning of July, my health was so much impaired 
as to oblige me to defer the matter till the following 
year. I went to Petersham, and remained till the 
following year, when I returned to Lancaster with 
an intention to prepare to enter Sophomore the 
next year; but, as Mr. Thayer declined instructing 
me in the necessary branches, I remained only till 
December, and returned to Petersham. The rest of 
the time till June I passed at my father’s in reviewing 
my studies. About a month before Commencement 
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I again put myself under the care of Mr. Thayer; 
and, in company with his brother, on the day before 
Commencement I for the first time visited Cam- 
bridge, and on Friday, July—, 1799, was admitted. 

“The only books with which we were required to 
be acquainted were the Latin and Greek grammars, 
the Bucolics and A*neid of Virgil, the Select Ora- 
tions of Cicero, and the Greek Testament. Besides 
this we were required to translate a portion of Eng- 
lish into Latin. I went through the examination 
without the slightest mistake, except the mispronun- 
ciation of one word; and still, as I afterward learned 
from experience, I was far from being so well fitted 
as would have been desirable.” 

My father’s first college suit was made from cloth 
spun and woven by his mother and sisters. I have 
heard him say that he had long been trying to coax 
his hair to a length sufficient for forming a queue. 
He had at last attained this object of his ambition, 
when, on reaching Cambridge, he found that queues 
were no longer worn. So far had he been from the 
world of fashion that this change had not come to 
his knowledge. I think that he wore small-clothes 
until after his marriage; but his great length of 
limb, without corresponding development of muscle, 
must have made that costume unbecoming to him. 
Dr. Ware, Sr., continued to wear that style of dress 
long after it had passed by. I recollect that on a 
visit to my parents in Hingham, in some year later 
than 1830, he returned from a morning walk quite 
amused at the sensation he had created among the 
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boys. He remarked that they had probably taken 
him for the arch-dandy. 

The autobiography continues: ‘‘The advice I re- 
ceived from Mr. Thayer on entering college was to 
make myself master’of every lesson before I went in 
to recite. This advice I believe I never neglected 
more than two or three times; and then the fear of 
being called upon, and appearing like a fool before 
the whole class, made me careful not to incur the 
exposure in future. 

“On entering college, I committed a saat error, 
against which I would warn every young man in 
whom I feel an interest. I was too ready to form an 
acquaintance and a degree of intimacy with every 
one of my classmates, who wished to be acquainted 
with me, before I knew his character or taste. This 
exposed me to numerous interruptions from those 
who did not care to study themselves, and deprived 
me of many hours which might have been given to 
my books.... 

“Though I was sometimes too much influenced 
by others, it was my general principle to do what I 
thought was right and fit, whatever might be the 
general sentiment or feeling on the subject. And 
this frankness and independence was so far from 
subjecting me to any dislike from my fellow-students, 
that it was the means, as I have reason to believe, of 
securing their respect and regard. Such was my 
standing with them, that I was admitted to all their 
literary societies of which I had any knowledge, and 
was the first member of our class that was voted into 
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the Phi Beta Kappa Society, and one of the first two 
that were admitted. With the government my stand- 
ing was perfectly satisfactory to me. I had from 
them as many and as high honors as in my own esti- 
mation I deserved. These were a part in a Greek 
dialogue, a part in a forensic in the Senior year, a 
mathematical part at another exhibition, and a fo- 
rensic at Commencement, besides an honorary gift of 
books equal to that of any classmate.” His detur 
was Young’s Works. 

“The Sophomore year I boarded at the President’s, 
who was so good as to give me my board for the 
trifling compensation of instructing his son Sheafe. 
During this year I read more English than in any 
other year of my college life. In my Junior year I 
again had my board and a room at the President’s, 
and likewise a room in college in connection with 
Benjamin Hodges, of Salem. I now began to see the 
importance of classic learning as well as science. I 
therefore sought to acquire a correct pronunciation. 
I read two books of Thucydides, six Satires of Juve- 
nal, and some part of Persius.” 

In the spring of that year my father had an attack 
of measles, which left his eyes in a weak condition ; 
and he was afterward called home by the severe ill- 
ness of a brother. He writes :— 

“Having been detained from my books about 
three months by my own sickness and that of my 
brother, I found myself much in arrears with regard 
to many of my studies, particularly that of Natural 
Philosophy. I likewise lost the best experimental 
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lectures. In this year Commencement was changed 
from July to August.” 

The winter vacation of his Senior year was devoted 
to teaching school in Groton. 

Again he writes: ‘‘ During my residence in college 
the choice of a profession was a frequent subject of 
contemplation, and the occasion of much anxiety. I 
endeavored to weigh all circumstances, and sought 
the advice of many, whom I esteemed best qualified 
to judge of my talents. After long deliberation, the 
profession of divinity appeared to be the course in 
which I might best glorify my God and advance the 
happiness of men. If my God will accept my labor 
for the purpose of saving a few grains of precious 
wheat, I shall be abundantly happy. May my hope 
and confidence be placed in Him, in whose hand the 
weakest instrument is strong! 

“At the close of my collegiate course I was in 
debt, I think, more than a hundred dollars, the pay- 
ment of which depended on my future earnings ; and 
the fear of dying before I had compensated my 
friends for the pecuniary aid they had lent me lay 
so heavily on my mind, that I resolved to disencum- 
ber myself by going into a school, though my age 
rendered it desirable that I should prepare as soon 
as might be for the profession I had chosen. In the 
spring of the last year I had an application to go into 
Leicester Academy; but the compensation offered 
appeared to me insufficient. A few weeks after an in- 
vitation was given me to go into Exeter Academy as 
one of the assistants. In this case the salary was a 
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meagre one, though the funds of the institution were 
ample. But the society of the place, both male and 
female, was represented as superior to that of almost 
any other place; and, as I thought it might be im- 
proving to me, I concluded to accept the proposal, 
though the salary was but little more than sufficient 
to board and clothe me. 

“On the 21st of June, 1803, when nothing more 
was required of us than to return and attend Com- 
mencement, I removed from Cambridge to Exeter. 
As the society of Exeter was one of my principal 
inducements for going into the academy in that 
place, I am induced to mention some of the princi- 
pal members who gave to that society its princi- 
pal attractions. To begin with the gentlemen: Mr. 
Abbot, the preceptor, was a graduate from Harvard 
College, respectable for his talents and literary at- 
tainments, polished in his manners and exemplary in 
all his deportment, in consequence of which he was 
universally beloved and respected by his pupils 
through the whole course of fifty years. John Tay- 
lor Gilman, with no other education than he had ac- 
quired without the aid of college or school, was then 
Governor of New Hampshire, and had filled that 
office with honor to himself and benefit to the State 
for eleven successive years. He was a man of plain, 
common sense, much practical information, and many 
striking anecdotes. He knew his soundings, and 
was careful never to get into too deep water. 

“Judge Tenney was a member of Congress, and 
was often put into the chair when the House went 
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into Committee of the Whole. He was regarded as 
a scientific man, and was much respected for his lit- 
erary and moral character. Oliver Peabody, a grad- 
uate from Harvard, who had been a judge, was 
one of the most accomplished gentlemen I ever 
knew; a perfect specimen of manly beauty and 
graceful manners, of sound sense, obliging disposi- 
tion, and unblemished morals. Jeremiah Smith, a 
graduate of Princeton College, who was then Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court, and afterward Gover- 
nor of the State, was a profound lawyer, perhaps sec- 
ond to no man in New England at that day, The- 
ophilus Parsons excepted. At the same time he 
excelled almost everybody else in the vivacity of his 
conversation, the happy mixture of humor and sober 
thought with which he entertained and instructed 
both old and young, though for ten or twelve hours 
immediately before he had been poring over ae 
dryest books of the law. 

‘These were some of the gentlemen who gave in- 
terest and value to the society of Exeter. Of the 
female part of that society I shall give no particular 
description. The older ladies adorned the places 
they filled, and the manners of the younger ones 
were likely to improve those of almost any young 
man who had passed four years under the almost 
exclusive influence of collegians. Governor Gilman 
had then four daughters in the flower of youth, 
and Judge Peabody two. Ina family by the name 
of Folsom there were three sisters; and_ besides 
these there were several individuals of equal merit, 
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who contributed to the interest of their frequent 
parties. 

“Exeter Academy in 1803 was in so high reputa- 
tion that more applications were made for the admis- 
sion of pupils than, according to the rule of the 
academy, could be granted. The number was limited 
to seventy-five, who were instructed by the princi- 
pal, Mr. Abbot, and two assistants, each having 
the charge of twenty-five. One of the assistants, in 
a separate room, had the English department, in- 
cluding mathematics. The other was associated with 
the preceptor, and taught nothing but Latin and 
Greek. This part was assigned to me during the 
greater part of the year. 

“Tn order to acquit myself well in teaching Latin 
and Greek, it was necessary for me to review the 
books required for admission to college; and, as I 
must devote considerable time to this object, I 
determined to extend my acquaintance with those 
languages much farther than I yet had done. Ac- 
cordingly, I not only reviewed all the Latin and 
Greek which we had read in college, but read sev- 
eral other books, amounting to something more than 
I had ever before read. Among these were Cicero’s 
De Officiis, his treatises De Amicitia, De Senectute, 
De Natura Deorum, Somnium Scipionis, the Idyls 
of Theocritus, and the whole of Homer’s Iliad. 
These books, with several others of great value, I 
found in the library of my host. His Homer con- 
tained nothing but Greek, and was in the quarto 
form. I purchased of him several of these books; 
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but the Homer, which I desired more than any other, 
he would not sell. 

“Though I spent in the academy six hours a day 
on an average, with the exception of Sunday, for the 
first six months, I believe I studied more and 
effected much more than in any six months of my 
college course. This was effected by greater indus- 
try and a better method of study. I made myself 
so thoroughly acquainted with the grammar that I 
had comparatively few occasions to recur either to 
dictionary or grammar, in order to parse a word; and 
I would recommend to any friend not to proceed 
far in translating any language before he has made 
its anomalies, and especially those of frequent occur- 
_ rence, as familiar to his mind as his a, 4, c. 

“Till near the close of our college studies I had 
continued to pronounce Latin and Greek very 
much as others did, who knew little about it; but, 
from a wish to be thorough in everything I at- 
tempted, I then began to correct myself in the 
accentuation of words, by scanning Latin and Greek 
poetry, and taking down the words which I had 
been in the habit of accenting wrong, that I might 
review them till the habit of correctness should be 
established. This practice I continued after I went 
to Exeter, and thus I learned to pronounce Latin and 
Greek with a degree of correctness which, I believe, 
was attained by few of the best scholars of that day. 

“After taking my degree, I returned to Exeter, as 
I: ‘had))'engaged’for a. year,, Atter’ the (first ‘six 
months of my residence there I became so much 
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interested in the society of the place; that I spent 
much less time in reading than I had before done. 
There were several houses where I made daily calls 
for weeks together; but these calls, in general, were 
not long, and I was so saving of my time that, when 
I was not in company or at meals, I did not allow 
myself to sit down for five minutes without a book 
in my hand. Hence, with all the labors of the 
school and the entertainments of society, I had sev- 
eral hours in a day for study or reading. : 

‘In Exeter there was a fund, which was some- 
times appropriated to theaid of theological students ; 
and the benefit of it was given to me on condition 
that I should study under the advice of Rev. Jesse 
Appleton, then the minister of Hampton, and one 
of the trustees. Accordingly, on the 3d of Sep- 
tember, 1804, I went to Hampton, and continued in 
the family of Mr. Appleton about a fortnight. Dur- 
ing this time I formed a high opinion of the talents, 
learning, independence, modesty, candor, and piety 
of my guide.” 

I think I have already mentioned that, in addition 
to his regular journal, my father left two autobio- 
graphical sketches,—the former a mere preface to 
the journal, the later written in the last decade of his 
life, and of course much more extended. I have 
copied indiscriminately from these, as one or the 
other seemed more full or interesting. In the later 
one, in speaking of Dr. Appleton, he writes :— 

“He was a modest, unassuming man; and, as he 
was thoroughly versed in polemic divinity, this 
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gave him great advantage in demolishing sophistry, ~ 
especially when it put on, as it often does, a dog- 
matic and confident air. At the time when I was 
with him he was not, I am confident, a believer in 
either of the five points of Calvinism, though he 
did believe in a different atonement from what is 
generally held by Unitarians. He came nearer than 
most of them do to the doctrine of native depravity. 
His seriousness and something of a sanctimonious 
tone gave him, it is probable, the reputation of an 
Orthodox man. Let his speculations, however, be 
what they might, I believe he was a devout and 
truly good man. 

“Hampton, which was about seven miles from 
Exeter, was to me a solitary place, as I scarcely saw 
anybody there excepting Mr. and Mrs. Appleton 
and a few small children. The fact was that the 
want of such society as I had lately enjoyed was 
deeply felt. It was, therefore, a joyful thing that 
Mr. Appleton consented to have me take boardings 
in Exeter at the expense of the trustees, and pursue 
my studies there under his direction, of course with 
the understanding that I should frequently visit and 
recite to him.” 

His regular diary begins Oct. 1, 1804, and con- 
tinues until loss of sight in February, 1819, com- 
pelled him to give it up. Under the first date he 
makes the following entry :— 

“ After breakfast I sat down with Prideaux, but 
had not read long before J. Abbott, professor in 
Bowdoin College, interrupted me with a proposal to 
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go to Brunswick and take a tutorship. The fore- 
noon spent in discourse upon the subject, and the 
afternoon has been passed in advising and deliberat- 
ing. I wish todo nothing that may prevent or in- 
_ terrupt my usefulness. May God give me light and 
wisdom ! 

“ Tuesday, Oct. 2.— This morning I took a ride to 
Hampton to consult Mr. Appleton on Mr. Abbott’s 
proposition. This afternoon I gave my answer in 
the affirmative. 

“ Oct. 4.—I1 have been very busily employed this 
day in preparing for my departure. About 4 o’clock 
p.M. I left Exeter with much regret, and reached 
Portsmouth a little after 7. 

“ Oct. 5.— Rose this morning at 6, passed over the 
ferry, breakfasted at Kittery, and took passage for 
Scarboro. Reached S. about 4 P.M., and immedi- 
ately waited on my aunt, Mrs. Chadwick, whom I 
had never before seen. Was tenderly received, as 
the son of a brother whom she had not seen for 
forty years. 

‘“‘ Oct. 6.— The morning was spent in conversation 
relative to our ancestors and other connections. I 
was much disappointed in not being able to visit the 
tomb of my grandfather and his ancient dwelling- 
house, being informed that he was buried in Kittery, 
and that his former house, which is in Biddeford, is 
eight or nine miles from Scarboro. It afforded mea 
pensive pleasure to see the spot, where my father 
and his orphan brothers and posthumous sister had 
passed their youthful days.. 
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“About noon took passage for Portland. After 
my arrival dined and visited my classmates, Pay- 
son, Savage, and Sewell” (afterward Rev. Dr. Payson, 
of Portsmouth, I think, James Savage, Esq., of Bos- 
ton, and William E. Sewell, Esq., of Kennebunk). 
“Was much rejoiced on hearing that Savage, a 
student of law, whose prospects of worldly favor and 
emolument are very flattering, has made a religious 
profession.” 

My father’s description of the discomforts and 
perils of the remainder of his journey is so graphic, 
that I am tempted to transcribe it in full. He 
writes :— 

‘“ Oct. 9.— Morning stormy. Wind brisk from the 
north-east. . . . Storm increases. Having tarried 
three days for a passage, thought it best to set out 
this afternoon for Brunswick, notwithstanding the 
tempest. Stage very much crowded with passen- 
gers and baggage. Rain came down in torrents. 
Wind vehement and chilly. The horses become 
restive. The harness fails. The driver is badly 
wounded. My large trunk is dashed, and my papers 
made the sport of the winds. Darkness comes on. 
We drive in great peril of our lives. What is worse 
than all, I have vile company, who neither fear God 
nor regard man, who are equally destitute of religion 
and good manners. My ears are shocked by such 
profanity. 

“ About 8 o’clock we reached Mitchell’s tavern in 
North Yarmouth, when the storm was in its utmost 
fury. The horses refusing to go farther, we put up, 
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and found comfortable accommodations. Having re- 
turned thanks for the preservation of my life and for 
temporary deliverance from my profane companions, 
I composed myself to rest. The wind rages through 
the night. The house rocks, the bed trembles, and 
the storm seems to exceed all I ever knew. 

“Oct. 10.— Rose about 6. The rain had ceased 
and the wind abated. Left one of the most disgust- 
ing of ourcompany. Came on to Freeport to break- 
fast. Found a good tavern, but an impious host,| 
who was so weak and presumptuous as to damn the | 
storm. After breakfast resumed our journey. The! 
roads, being composed principally of clay, are very 
slippery. Had to walk up and down several hills. 
Found several trees across the way. About Io 
o'clock arrived in Brunswick, to my great joy and 
relief. 

“Just before night was introduced at President 
McKean’s. Found him an agreeable man. Passed 
the evening socially. Distributed the branches of 
instruction.” | 

In the later sketch my father writes : — 

«At the time when I became tutor, Bowdoin Col- 
lege had been open only two years and a few days, 
and, consequently, there were only three classes, one 
of which had been lately admitted,— seven in the 
first class, four in the second, and five, I think, in 
the third. Though the number of students was 
small, as many branches were, of course, to be 
taught, as if there had been a hundred in the three 
classes. To perform these duties, there were only 
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two instructors besides myself,— Dr. McKean and 
John Abbott, A.M., Professor of the Languages. 
Dr. McKean, a graduate from Dartmouth College 
in 1774, was a man of good talents, and highly re- 
spectable for his scientific attainments; but, in the 
division of our labors, both he and Professor Abbott 
seemed willing, in general, to put the more difficult 
duties on me, and, as I wished for a motive to pay 
greater attention to Latin and. Greek and the deeper 
sciences than I should otherwise be likely to pay, I 
readily undertook whatever they were disposed to 
assign me. Among other things, I had the first 
class in the Grezca Majora, both prose and poetry ; 
in Enfield’s Philosophy and Astronomy, and in 
Spherical Geometry. The second class I attended 
in Euclid, Livy, and Blair’s Lectures. These labors 
were greatly increased by the fact that I had never 
studied the Greek books nor Spherics. I believe, 
however, I acquitted myself to the satisfaction of all 
concerned. 

“On leaving Exeter, I was much affected by the 
apprehension that I had spent too much of my time 
in a social way; and, as there was not much society 
in Brunswick to attract one abroad, I determined to 
apply myself closely to my studies, devoting my 
leisure hours chiefly to divinity. This purpose I 
carried into effect, seldom calling at any house ex- 
cepting the President’s, and that generally for the 
purpose of consulting him on some points in theol- 
ogy, in which he was well versed and very communi- 
cative. My retirement contributed, I believe, to 
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increase my seriousness; but, still, I think that it 
had one bad effect,— that of rendering me too sensi- 
tive and too impatient of what I regarded as faults 
or follies. It is not good to abstract ourselves very 
long from the common intercourse of life. To make 
and keep us good-humored, we need to have our sharp 
corners reduced by the rubs we are sure to meet 
with in the world; and in our intercourse there we 
may learn that we, too, have more faults than soli- 
tude would ever have revealed. 

‘‘Some time in November, I think, John Stevens 
Abbot, a college acquaintance of mine in the class 
of 1801, was so far gone in consumption, that he 
needed watchers, and I offered to sit up with him 
one night every week. This I did from week to 
week till the latter part of December, when the 
vacation commenced, and I took a journey to visit 
my friends in Petersham. As he did not require 
much attention, I carried my books and imprudently 
studied the whole night. These night studies, or 
something else, produced such a weakness of sight 
that for four or five months I was able to do little 
more than to prepare myself for my college-duties. 
I did, indeed, hear reading; but it had no direct bear- 
ing on my future profession.” 

From that time, I think, his journal contains fre- 
quent mention of several consecutive days when he 
was able to use his eyes but little, and probably 
ought not to have used them at all, until the sudden 
failure of his sight, in 1819, to such a degree that he 
became utterly unable to read. 
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“My journey to Petersham, a distance of two 
hundred and forty miles in a very cold winter, was 
prompted chiefly by the offer of a saddle-horse for 
five or six weeks, without any other pay than his 
keeping while I was gone. He was not, indeed, 
such a horse as I should have chosen. He was so 
little accustomed to the busy world, that he was 
afraid of everything, and especially of men and 
horses ; and, through my whole journey, going and 
coming, if I was not on my guard when about to 
meet either sleigh or man, he would instantly tack 
about, and run the opposite way as fast as his legs 
would carry him. I was very apprehensive how I 
should get an animal so little accustomed to any- 
thing of the kind through the streets of Boston; but 
he saw so many frightful things on both sides of the 
way, that he did not know which way to jump, and 
went along very quietly between them. 

“Before I reached Petersham, the snow had be- 
come rather deep, and, extending my journey to 
Belchertown, in company with my oldest sister, our 
return was so obstructed by two additional snows 
piled into heaps by the wind, that we spent the 
greater part of three days in getting back to Peters- 
ham,—a distance of twenty-one miles,—and passed 
one night ata tavern, where they had scarcely the 
necessaries to satisfy our hunger and thirst, or to keep 
us from freezing while in bed.” 

In my father’s spring-vacation during his year in 
Brunswick, he took an extended journey in Maine, 
visiting a large number of towns, and meeting many 
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interesting men. Of this journey he made very full 
notes in his diary. Some parts of the country he 
found in a wild condition, roads almost impassable, 
and other things corresponding. ‘ Bangor,’’ he says, 
“was so much in its infancy, that there was not a 
Congregational meeting-house in the place, though 
they had lately settled a minister.” 

“ About the last of August,” he writes, ‘‘the term 
of my engagement expired, and I set my face toward 
the west, intending to complete my preparatory 
studies for the ministry in Cambridge, though there 
was no school there. On my arrival at Harvard 
College, I learned that a new office had been created 
under the title of Proctor, and that I had been 
chosen to fill it. The duties were simply to preserve 
order in the entry, in which the proctor had his 
room, and to notice any breaches of the college 
laws, that escaped the notice of other officers in 
whatever place. The living did not amount to much, 
but paid most of my expenses, with the exception of 
clothing, and afforded me an opportunity for devot- 
ing as much time as I pleased to my professional 
studies.”’ 

It must have been about this time, I think, that 
Mrs. Willard, the widow of his uncle, the President, 
engaged him to spend a few hours weekly in the 
instruction of some of her children, which must have 
added to his slender means. 

The biography continues: “ At the beginning of 
the collegiate year in 1805, there was an almost 
entire change in the Parietal Government. Peter 
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Nourse became librarian, Levi Frisbie Latin tutor, 
John Farrar Greek tutor, Ichabod Nichols mathe- 
matical tutor, and William Allen was regent. The 
first four of these gentlemen entered on their office 
at the same time with me. Taking our meals to- 
gether and living in college as we did, we were much 
together, and had much pleasant intercourse. They 
were all excellent men, and some of them pre-emi- 
nently distinguished for their talents and attain- 
ments. For Mr. Frisbie, in particular, I had an 
esteem and admiration, which I have seldom, if ever, 
felt for any other man, and which made me lament 
his death, about eighteen years afterward, as of one 
of my most valued friends. With the general soci- 
ety of Cambridge I had little connection, never 
visiting, so far as I remember, in more than two or 
three families, excepting those of the College Gov- 
ernment.” 

There seems to be a little discrepancy here be- 
tween my father’s recollection and that of a society 
lady of the period, who remembered him forty years 
afterward as having been at that time “one of the 
reigning beaux” of Cambridge. To one who knew 
him only in the great dignity of his mature and later 
years, it was difficult to conceive of him in the char- 
acter of a beau, though he always enjoyed the soci- 
ety of intelligent and cultivated women. It was 
surprising and amusing to find from a letter to a 
classmate, written about this time, that he con- 
sidered the giving up of his “favorite amusement of 
dancing”’ his greatest sacrifice in going into the 
ministry. To return to the biography : — 
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“When I went to Cambridge, I found a society 
established by the students of divinity for the pur- 
pose of mutual improvement, from which I derived, 
I think, considerable benefit. They met once a 
week, and each member in rotation made a prayer 
and read a discourse, which were subjected to the 
criticism of all the other members. 

“Some time in November, one of my intimate 
acquaintances told me that he was about to offer 
himself to the Cambridge Association for approba- 
tion to preach; and, though I was not prepared as I 
should have been, I was induced to attend the same 
meeting for the same purpose. Accordingly, I went 
to Lincoln, the place of meeting, in a chaise with 
Dr. Holmes, and was introduced and recommended 
to the gentlemen by him, who, with the reputation 
of Orthodoxy, was a man of liberal spirit.” My 
father then gives the names of eight of the neighbor- 
ing clergy, who were present. “I read a discourse to 
them, answered one doctrinal question, and received 
a certificate of approbation, signed by all the gentle- 
men present, excepting those from Newton, who, 
as they told me, did not withhold their names from 
any disapprobation of me. 

“A few weeks after I was authorized to preach, 
my classmate, Nathan Parker, told me that he had 
engaged to preach a half-day for Mr. Buckminster, 
but found it very difficult, if not impossible, to ful- 
fil his engagement, and I was reluctantly persuaded 
to take his place, and preach for the first time to 
one of the largest and most learned societies in 
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Boston, numbering among its members Samuel 
Dexter, James Sullivan, Peter O. Thacher, etc. 
At the time appointed I went into the pulpit with 
Mr. Buckminster, less composed than was comfort- 
able; but the organ, which was then a rare thing, 
and a good old tune, which was then equally rare, 
calmed my feelings, and seemed to raise me above 
‘the fear of man, which bringeth a snare.’ I did not, 
however, make the principal prayer. I do not sup- 
pose that my services were very good; but I had the 
satisfaction of learning from a friend that Mr. Dex- 
ter spoke well of the sermon. 

“During the autumn and winter I performed 
labors of love for several clergymen, but pursued my 
studies without preaching as a candidate till spring. 

“My first engagement for the regular supply of a 
pulpit was in Hingham, whither I went by the appli- 
cation of Dr. Ware, and preached for the first time 
March —, to an assembly of seceders from the First 
Parish, who were not organized into a society. Our 
worship was held in the old” (Derby) “ Academy- 
hall, a rude place, indeed ; but the lively interest, 
which was apparent in the assembly, made my ser- 
vices there for several Sabbaths peculiarly interest- 
ing tome. Among the seceders, who left the Old 
Society on the ground of disapprobation of the 
candidate, whom the majority were determined to 
settle, were General Lincoln, the three deacons of 
the church, the three physicians of the place, the 
only lawyer, and several other gentlemen of great 
worth and respectability. I soon formed an acquaint- 
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ance with ten or twelve families, and enjoyed my 
calls very much. Several of the gentlemen were 
interesting in their conversation; and the female 
society was then, as it has been since, superior to 
that of the other sex. At this time I became 
acquainted with her, who has affectionately shared 
my joys and sorrows for the last forty-three years. 
I continued my labors in Hingham as long as | 
thought it advisable, though I had reason to believe 
that they were so acceptable, that I might have 
remained longer. 

“In June this year I was invited to supply the 


pulpit of the First Parish in Marlboro for four weeks, 


which I did; and, as it was not convenient to go _ 


back and forth every week, I resigned my office in | 


college, but occasionally resided there till winter. 
During the latter part of summer, the autumn, and 
the early part of winter I supplied the pulpits succes- 
sively of Haverhill, Lexington, Mr. Channing’s in 
Boston, Hingham New Society for the second time, 
and Montague. For Mr. Channing I preached three 
days and a half when he was too ill to officiate; but 
he recommenced his labors on my last day.” 

While fulfilling his engagement in Montague, he 
thus writes in his diary of his first interview with 
Rev. Dr. Lyman of Hatfield, afterward one of the 
most strenuous of his opponents, and the most for- 
midable of them all :— 

“ Dec. 11, 1806.— Rode to Hatfield. Called on 
Rev. Dr. Joseph Lyman, minister of Hatfield. 
Was hospitably received, and spent three hours 
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with him. This gentleman is considered a cham- 
pion of Orthodoxy,—a man of talents and consid- 
eration. He is confident in his opinions, and ardent 
and persevering in whatever he undertakes.” I 
think it was of him that some one said, ‘What he 
knows, he knows sartazn.” 3 

“Toward night rode to Northampton. Called on 
Lewis Strong (son of Governor Strong), a classmate 
of mine, with whom I was intimate in college. 
Spent the day and night at Governor Strong’s. 
The Governor is truly republican in his style of 
living. His house is old, and has more of conven- 
ience than elegance. The diet, while I was there, 
was for breakfast a simple toast and coffee; for din- 
ner roast pork, tea, toast, and plum-cake; for tea 
baked apples and milk. The youngest daughter, 
who appeared to be thirteen or fourteen years of 
age, set the table, and they all appeared to be well 
acquainted with the management of a house. 

““When I came up, I expected to have passed the 
winter in this part of the country; but I find little 
encouragement. Salaries are low, and the compensa- 
tion for candidating is low.” 

In his later autobiography he writes: “On my re- 
turn from Montague about the first of January, 1807, 
I left Cambridge for the purpose of greater economy, 
and went to make my headquarters in Andover be- 
fore the establishment of the Theological School. 
As Mr. French, the minister of the South Parish, 
and Dr. Symmes were both infirm, I supplied each 
of them several Sabbaths.” 
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He, as appears from his journal, soon joined a 
literary club, and seems to have spent much time in 
reading both English and Greek,— Xenophon and 
Demosthenes, sometimes twenty-five or thirty pages 
in a day, in addition to much English reading,— 
British Classics, etc. 

Under date of February 13, he writes in a 
very despondent state of mind: “ My prospects of 
employment in my profession grow still more 
dubious ; or, at least, I am compelled to abandon all 
hopes of a comfortable living. JI am in debt and al- 
most destitute of clothing, and am destitute of an 
expected loan to pay some bills, that I am ashamed 
and grieved not to pay; and I know not where to 
apply for relief.” 

Relief was near at hand, however, as his autobiog- 
raphy records: ‘“ About the first of March I received 
an application to go and preach in Deerfield as a 
candidate; and, though I had my doubts whether my 
religious views would suit the people of Deerfield, I 
concluded that, as this was the second application 
from that place, I would give them an affirmative 
answer. The circumstances of this engagement I 
have ever regarded as a striking illustration of that 
overruling Providence, which, in an important sense, 
directs and controls all human actions. The mail, 
which carried my letter off for Deerfield, brought an 
application from Topsham, inviting me to go and 
preach to the people of that place. The apprehen- 
sion that my services would not be so acceptable in 
Deerfield as they would be in Topsham would have 
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decided me in favor of the latter, if I had received 
their letter before I was irreversibly engaged to the 
former. Had I gone to Topsham, I might not in- 
deed have continued there; but there is no prob- 
ability that I should have had a third opportunity 
for either accepting or declining an application from 
Deerfield. Of course the valley of the Connecticut 
River would not have been the scene of my minis- 
terial labors.”’ 


CHAE E Kerli 


REMOVAL TO DEERFIELD— PREACHING AS CANDIDATE — 
CALL— REFUSAL OF ORDINATION BY FIRST COUN- 
CIL — ORDINATION — MINISTERIAL ISOLATION. 


“On the 14th of March IJ arrived in Deerfield as a 
candidate for the only society then in town. On the 
next day I preached to a large society, collected from 
the extremities of the town, as well as the more 
immediate neighborhood, and my first text was the 
three short words, Matt. 26: 22, ‘Is it I?’ The 
discourse, I believe, was well received. On Monday 
I rode nearly six miles toward the south through a 
very muddy road, to visit a sick woman for whom 
public prayers had been desired the day before; and 
I had been at home but a short time when a messen- 
ger came to me from the distance of about three 
miles in another direction, to see another sick 
woman. I went, as I believe, with a willing mind, 
but probably indulged the hope that this was not a 
specimen of what my future labors were to be.” 

One of my father’s earliest enterprises in Deerfield 
seems to have been the organizing of singing-meet- 
ings for the choir, in the hope of improving their 
taste in church music, and supplanting the frivolous 
psalmody of the day by restoring the solid, old, 
sacred tunes of former times. Many are the lamen- 
tations contained in his diary, over the light psalmody, 
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that shocked both his musical taste and his devo- 
tional feeling. Under date of April 22, he writes: 
“Spent the evening at a meeting, collected for the 
purpose of singing classic music’”’; and, from that 
time, he met the choir on at least two evenings in a 
week. He for some time led the choir in church, in 
addition to his two regular services, and conducted 
a singing-school in the evening. On the Sunday 
following the first singing-meeting he makes this 
entry: “The same profane kind of singing that pre- 
vails almost everywhere in the country.” We may 
be very sure that he did not lend the encouragement 
of his own voice to such a performance. His wishes 
for improvement in this part of the service were 
speedily gratified. On Sunday, May 28, he writes: 

“A thorough change took place this day in the 
musical part of public worship. Instead of having 
all light and frolicsome tunes, we had all grave and 
solemn; namely, ‘Aylesbury,’ ‘Windsor,’ ‘Dals- 
ton, ‘Wells,’ and ‘Old Hundred.’ The taste of 
the people seems to be rapidly changing, and I have 
hopes that it will never again be corrupted.” 

About this time he began to pay much attention 
to the examination of sacred music, with a view to 
making the collection, which he afterward published, 
under the title of “The Deerfield Collection of 
Sacred Music.” To return to the autobiography. 

“On the 18th of May the church, agreeably to 
the custom of those times, gave me a call, with only 
one dissenting voice. In this vote the town con- 
curred, with only two dissentient votes, June 4th. 
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The living offered me was two hundred pounds, or 
six hundred and sixty-six dollars and sixty-seven 
cents a year, and a settlement of five hundred dollars 
raised by subscription. This was the least, which 
I supposed could be competent to set me so free 
from secular concern as to enable me to devote my- 
self to any profession.” 

He writes in his diary for the day: ‘The subject 
demands serious consideration. May I have wisdom 
to decide aright!’ Very soon afterward he took a 
little tour, visiting friends in Cambridge, Boston, 
Andover, Portsmouth, and Exeter, of which place 
he was very fond. Then he visited Hingham, and 
on July 1 became engaged to Miss Susan Barker. 
Probably then for the first time, he felt that he 
could, with a reasonable prospect, offer her a com- 
fortable home at no distant date. His sense of 
right would hardly have allowed him to enter into an 
engagement sooner. 

On the 5th of July he gave an affirmative answer 
to the call, and on the evening of the following day 
met the church for the purpose of making arrange- 
ments for his ordination on the second Wednesday 
of August. In arranging for the Council of ordina- 
tion, the churches agreed on were chiefly from the 
neighborhood of Deerfield, whose pastors represented 
the strictest orthodox faith, with the exception of 
Dr. Newton of Greenfield, who was of a more liberal 
type. Mr. Appleton of Hampton, N.H., and Dr. 
Buckminster of Portsmouth, N.H., were the only 
members of the Council called, except Dr. N., from 
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whom any toleration of even a faint suspicion of 
heterodoxy could be expected. That my father was 
fully aware of this is apparent from quotations which 
I shall hereafter make from the Historical Sermon, 
delivered by him on the fiftieth anniversary of his 
ordination in Deerfield. A few days before that 
appointed for his ordination he writes: “Spent a 
considerable part of the day in drawing up the ques- 
tions that may probably be put at my examination 
for ordination, with my answers to them”; and 
again the following day, “ Spent the forenoon chiefly 
in preparing for examination.”’ He had a short time 
before written “a creed of seven octavo pages.” 
Whether or not this was intended to be presented 
to the Council he does not say; but I think that it 
was probably the “Profession of Faith,’ mentioned 
in the sermon to which I have referred. 

At length the evening preceding the important 
day arrived, of which he thus writes :— 

“ Aug. 11.— The Council convened toward even- 
ing, agreeably to appointment, and all the clergy sent 
to, appeared, except Dr. Buckminster. They spent 
about two hours in examining into my theological 
sentiments, and continued their session till about 
midnight. 

“ Wednesday, 12.— The Council convened at an 
early hour” (at 6 A.M. he says elsewhere), “and 
during the forenoon called me in twice, and examined 
me about a half-hour each time. A little before night 
they reported their result, which was that they did 
not find in the candidate a belief of certain doctrines 
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which they esteemed necessary to be believed and 
taught, and that they could not proceed to ordina- 
tion. Of the eighteen, eleven were in favor of this 
result, two neutral, and five opposed. The delegates, 
of course, took part in this action. 

“The will of the Lord be done! I have no doubt 
the Council acted from upright motives, and there- 
fore I feel not the least resentment; but at the 
same time I feel so confident that they required too 
much, that I feel no mortification. 

“Blessed be God! I am not forsaken, having, 
within an hour from the report of the Council, had 
an application to preach in Springfield.” 

In this connection it may be interesting to turn 
from his record, made at the time, to his vivid 
reminiscences of the day at the age of eighty-one, 
given in his semi-centennial discourse :— 

“To save them [the Council] from the perplexities 
likely to arise from deep inquiries into the mysteries 
of theology, I had prepared a written Profession, in 
which I had endeavored to come as near the Ortho- 
dox standard as I conscientiously could, and not a 
whit nearer; hoping that it would so far satisfy 
them, as to prevent such a scrutiny into the lights 
and shades, the doubts and convictions of my under- 
standing, as might involve both me and themselves 
in trouble. Dr. Lyman, however, opposed the ad- 
mission of this paper, till after there had been a 
catechetical examination, and the majority yielded to 
his objection, if they did not support it. 

“Tt was understood in those days that every mem- 
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ber of the Council, both clergy and laity, had a right 
to propose any question he pleased, which was not 
impertinent to the occasion ; but it was usual to pro- 
ceed in the order of seniority so far as the clergy 
were concerned. Dr. Lyman was the fourth in this 
order; and the precision and emphasis with which 
his first question was put, showed a determination 
to know and to let others know the precise state of 
my immature mind in respect to some of the deep 
mysteries of theology, and particularly the absolute 
deity of Christ, or his equality with the Father.” 

We have still another record of the doings of that 
day, more official, and in some respects more circum- 
stantial, than either of the foregoing. It is con- 
tained in alittle volume published in Greenfield in 
1813, entitled, “ The Grounds of Ministerial Fellow- 
ship: The Results of Two Ecclesiastical Councils,” 


Wednesday, Aug. 1, 1807. The Council met [at six o’clock, 
A.M.| according to adjournment. The examination of the 
pastor-elect being finished, the Council appointed the Rev. J. 
Lyman, D.D., and the Rev John Emerson as a committee to 
assist the scribe in draughting a result. The committee pre- 
sented the following draught : — 

That the Council, having attentively and patiently examined 
the pastor-elect as to his religious doctrines, found him to be 
a gentleman of rich talents and acquirements in theological 
knowledge, of a most amiable temper and disposition, and of 
an exemplary frankness and sincerity in communicating his 
opinions. But yet, after a long and patient investigation, the 
Council did not discover in him that belief of the true and 
essential divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ, nor those senti- 
ments respecting the entire moral depravity of fallen men while 
in a state of unregeneracy, nor of the supernatural, special, 
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and effectual influences of the Holy Spirit, nor of the sov- 
ereign, gracious election of God in choosing believers to ever- 
lasting life, nor of the certain perseverance of all true be- 
lievers in faith and holiness through the influences of the 
Spirit and the promises of the covenant of grace, which doc- 
trines they seriously and deliberately believe to be contained 
in the gospel of Christ, and to be not only important, but nec- 
essary, to be believed and taught, for the ingathering of souls 
to the great Shepherd and Bishop of souls. 

The Council, therefore, in fidelity to their Lord and Master, 
cannot proceed to separate him to the work of the gospel min- 
istry over the church of Christ and the congregation of God’s 
people in this town. The Council most seriously lament their 
own disappointment and the grief which this decision must 
occasion to the church and people in this place. With ardent 
affection they commend the pastor-elect to the grace of God 
and the guidance of his Holy Spirit. 

The above draught was reported, and accepted by eleven 
members of the Council; but five members, not having the 
same views of the candidate’s sentiments upon the above 
points, with the consent of their fathers and brethren, would 
have proceeded to ordination. Two members of the Council 
(delegates), being brothers of the pastor-elect, did not vote. 


By direction of the Council, 


R. NEwtTon, Moderator. 


The above is a true copy of the result of the Council. 


THEO. PACKARD, Scriée. 


In a letter written at this time to Miss Barker, 
Mr. Willard says: — 

“T wrote thus far, and paused to see the event of 
Wednesday. That day has passed; but I am not 
ordained.... 

“T am now oppressed with the most weighty ques- 
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tion that ever lay on me to decide. The people are 
extremely urgent that I should stay; but there are 
very weighty arguments against it, which I have not 
now room to mention.” 

In a subsequent letter he says : — 

“Notwithstanding the result of the Council, the 
church, by a majority of twenty-eight to eight, have 
expressed their satisfaction with my sentiments, and 
have voted, if I consent, to call another Council. I 
shall not give an answer till a week from next Tues- 
day; but at present I believe it to be my indispen- 
sable duty to stay.” 

My father’s diary for the day following the non- 
ordination bears this record: “The attachment of 
the people increased, rather than diminished, though 
they had always before had a high respect for most 
of the gentlemen who composed the Council. Never 
before did I see such sadness as sits on almost every 
countenance.” 

“ Aug. 17.— Met the church, and satisfied them so 
far that they declared themselves satisfied with my 
creed, twenty-eight to eight, two neutral; and they 
voted to continue their call twenty-seven to twelve.” 

“ Aug. 18.— Rode to Northampton, and called on 
Dr. Lyman by the way.” . 

“ Aug. 19.— Returned to Deerfield. Called, and 
spent two or three hours with Dr. Lyman, and 
found him very pleasant. Called likewise on Mr. 
Wells of Whately” (also a member of the Council). 
‘‘T am determined, so far as depends on me, to live in 
friendship with these gentlemen, whether they will 
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have fellowship with me as a Christian minister or 
not.” 

“Aug. 28.— The town had a meeting, and voted, 
one hundred and fourteen to thirty-four, with my 
consent, to call another Council.” 

“ Sept. 1.— Met the church, and gave my consent 
to the calling of another Council, which is to consist 
of Dr. Reed of Bridgewater, Dr. Barnard of Salem, 
Dr. Osgood of Medford, Dr. Holmes of Cambridge, 
Mr. Abbot of Beverly, Dr. Kendall of Weston, Mr. 
Stearns of Lincoln, Mr. Ripley of Concord, Mr. 
Chaplin of Groton, Mr. Puffer of Berlin, Mr. Thayer 
of Lancaster, and Mr. Allen.” 

In a letter to Miss Barker, dated September 2, he 
says, after mentioning the meeting of the town, and 
giving the vote: — 

“Of the opposers, only four, if I am rightly in- 
formed, live within four miles of the meeting-house. 
The others are in general so situated, that they can 
with equal or greater convenience attend public wor- 
ship in Sunderland, where they have a minister, with 
whom they are much pleased, and many of them 
have for years been in the habit of attending there. 
So far as I can learn, no more than eight of the 
whole thirty-four have any objections whatever Zo 
me. These eight, if so many there be, ground their 
objections on a difference of religious opinion.” 

“Yesterday I gave my consent for the calling of 
another Council. In doing this, I was influenced by 
a full conviction of duty, arising from the most 
comprehensive, thorough, and impartial views of 
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the subject, I was able to obtain. Should I be 
settled here, Deerfield will again become a frontier- 
town,* the frontier of liberal principles; and I must 
expect to experience some inconvenience from act- 
ing in opposition to those, whose influence in this 
part of the country has heretofore been almost irre- 
sistible. But, under a consciousness of having done 
my duty, I look to Him, who is able to afford me all 
needed support and assistance. If, as I believe, He 
has called me to this post, I must not, I cannot, 
desert,”’ 

After giving the names of the new Council called, 
he adds :— 

“These gentlemen are all, I believe, candid, and, 
if they attend, will undoubtedly proceed. We 
should have sent for some others instead of some of 
these ; but we did not wish to have it said that we 
were under the necessity of sending for the most 
liberal men. A copy of the result of the former 
Council and of my Profession of Faith will be sent 
to each.” 

About five o’clock on Tuesday, September 22, the 
Council convened. Very cordial responses to the 
letters-missive were received from Rev. Drs, 
Holmes of Cambridge, Barnard of Salem, and Os- 
good of Medford, who were unable to be present. 
The latter gentleman expressed in strong terms his 
surprise at the result of the first Council, and his 
censure of their conduct in examining into and con- 


* Deerfield had suffered much as a frontier-town, during the French and Indian 
wars. 
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demning the opinions of the candidate, which he 
considered wholly inconsistent with the Protestant 
- idea of freedom of thought. 

“The Council proceeded to examine the relig- 
ious sentiments of the candidate, which they did by 
calling on him for his written profession. Hav- 
ing heard this, they asked very few questions, 
and retired. Their session was short. They voted 
unanimously that they were satisfied with my moral 
character and with my religious sentiments, and that 
they were ready to proceed to ordination,” which 
they did accordingly on the following day, Septem- 
ber 23, Mr. Thayer of Lancaster preaching the ser- 
mon, Mr. Stearns of Lincoln offering the ordaining 
prayer, Mr. Ripley of Concord giving the charge, 
and Mr. Kilburn of Wendell the right hand of fel- 
lowship. 

My father writes: “The performances of the day 
were superlatively excellent; able and impressive. 
The music far exceeded my expectations. Soon as 
the assembly were seated the choir introduced the 
solemnities by singing ‘Falmouth,’ by Dr. Madan; 
before the introductory prayer they sang ‘St. Mar- 
tin’s’; before the sermon ‘Old Hundred’; before 
the blessing ‘Magdalene Ode.’ ” 

On the day following the ordination his diary 
records his apprehensions of trouble from the neigh- 
boring clergy, which the event fully justified. He 
writes : — 

“T find myself a settled minister. It is a solemn 
thing. The duties of the sacred office in the best 
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circumstances are arduous. How I am to support 
them God only knows, One circumstance involves 
me in darkness. It is very doubtful whether I shall 
have free intercourse with my fathers and brethren 
in this part of the country; but, if these disown me, 
I hope my God will not. With regard to myself I 
am determined to do everything, consistent with 
true dignity and independence, to live in peace. If 
I cannot have intercourse with the members of the 
former Council and others of the same religious sen- 
timents in the character of a Christian minister, I 
can in the character of a man. The circumstance 
that they do not look on me as a good man will not 
prevent my enjoying their society. Their want of 
charity is in my view a defect; but I still believe 
them to be good men, and why should I not feel 
easy and happy in their society? If I know my 
own feelings, I caz take pleasure in their conversa- 
tion, and, if there be a separation between us, I will 
not be the cause of it.” 

In his semi-centennial discourse my father says: 
“In a written controversy between the ministers 
of Hatfield and Deerfield, which occurred in 1814, 
Dr. Lyman speaks of the result of the first Council 
as a ‘judicial decision’; and you may perhaps see 
reason for believing that, from the first, some of the 
members of that Council intended to make it so;— 
intended to make the minister and people of Deer- 
field feel that it was ‘an evil thing and bitter’ that 
they had paid no more regard to that result. Of 
this two venerable friends of mine seem to have 
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been aware,— Rev. Dr. Newton, of Greenfield, and 
Rev. Mr. Kilburn, of Wendell. Dr. Newton, who, as 
already stated, was moderator of the first Council, 
and his delegate, Hon. J. Leavitt, were in the minor- 
ity, and would have proceeded to ordination. The 
former was present at the second Council, and at- 
tended the public services. Afterward, when others 
were tendering their congratulations, the good doctor 
_ gave me his hand, saying, ‘I know not whether to 
congratulate you or not, but I wish you well!’ And 
Mr. Kilburn, who had given me the right hand of 
fellowship, said before he left me that he had never 
before attended an ordination, where both min- 
ister and people had sacrificed so much as we had 
done. 

“The greater part of the clergymen composing 
the first Council belonged to one or the other of two 
neighboring associations;—-one in the north-west- 
ern part of what was then the county of Hampshire, 
now Franklin, containing ten or twelve members, and 
the other in and about Northampton, numbering, I 
think, more than twenty. Within a few weeks after 
my ordination questions were asked and answered in 
both those associations, which, though they had not 
the form, were intended to have the effect of perma- 
nent laws, binding all the members not to exchange 
with the minister of Deerfield. I once had certified 
copies of both these votes; but they are not now at 
hand, and I cannot give the precise forms. One of 
them was something like this, and the other not 
very different: ‘Is it our duty to admit into our 
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pulpits a man who denies the divinity of Christ?’ 
Answered in the negative. My name, indeed, was 
not mentioned. But it had gone abroad near and 
far that the new minister of Deerfield did deny the 
divinity of Christ. I suppose that no one would for 
a moment doubt that the vote was aimed at me, and 
through me at my church and people. Dr. Newton 
said once and again that he had no personal objection 
to exchanging with me, but in his advanced age he 
was unwilling to contend with his brethren,— from 
which we may infer that he considered himself 
bound to non-intercourse of that kind by the vote of 
the associations. If farther evidence of the inten- 
tions were needed, it would be found in the fact that 
Rev. Dan Huntington’’ (father of the Right Rev. 
F, D. Huntington), ‘who afterward joined the North- 
ampton Association, and exchanged labors with me 
in 1819, was called to an account for the violation of 
one of their standing rules.” 

In addition to his almost entire isolation with 
regard to exchanges, my father had the knowledge, 
whether more or less painful, that he was the sub- 
ject of much unpleasant remark. He was, in fact, 
the déte notre of that region; though, I think, the 
gravest charge ever brought against his moral char- 
acter was the absurd report, that he was a great pro- 
moter of balls. The irreproachable purity of his life, 
indeed, was said to render him a more dangerous 
member of society, as it served to invalidate the sup- 
posed evil tendency of his heretical opinions. 

I may be pardoned for anticipating here the order 
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of events, by giving an anecdote of the warm-hearted 
Miss Sally Barker of Hingham, cousin of the father 
of Miss Susan Barker, who, when the latter was 
married to my father, accompanied her favorite 
young relative to Deerfield, and remained for some 
months in the family. During that visit she became 
very much attached to my father, and no doubt sym- 
pathized very deeply with him in his trials. On her 
return to Hingham, in the stage-coach, she fell in 
with some of the clergy of the neighborhood, who 
made him the subject of conversation in no compli- 
mentary terms. Miss Barker listened in silence as 
long as her feelings would allow, and then burst 
forth into a defence of her dear friend. On being 
asked by one of the party whether Mr. Willard were 
a relative of hers, she replied with more warmth, 
than rigid adherence to truth, ‘‘ He's my own son.” 

On the Sunday following my father’s ordination 
he writes: “At the request of the leader, and in 
pursuance of what I believe to be my duty, took 
upon me to name the tunes to be sung. It seems 
altogether inexcusable to leave this material part of 
public worship to be regulated, as it often is, by the 
caprice of those who have no religion, nor any idea 
of the design of the exercise. The right, or rather 
the duty of directing the music in the house, over 
which God has made me overseer, I intend never to 
neglect.”’ 

On the 27th of October he went by previous invi- 
tation to take part in an ordination in Montague, 
where, as will be recollected, he had preached for 
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some time, previously to his engagement in Deer- 
field. The Council did not include any of the 
clergy, who had been invited on the occasion of his 
own non-ordination, except Dr. Newton and Mr. 
Kilburn, who were in his favor. They were from 
more distant parts of the State, except Mr. Taylor 
of Sunderland. Of him my father writes: “Mr. 
Taylor came with a delegate, and having presented 
a paper, containing votes of their church refusing 
all fellowship with the pastor and church of Deer- 
field, seceded from the Council.” It must have 
been on this occasion, that Dr. Lathrop of West 
Springfield, being moderator, said, “You may se- 
cede, and we will proceed.” 

December 22 he writes: “Felt considerable morti- 
fication at a letter, I received from Mr. Gates, of 
Montague, in answer to one I wrote him last week, 
proposing an exchange, in consequence of the in- 
formation I had received in several ways, that he 
was desirous of an exchange, and was waiting for me 
to propose it. His answer was, ‘We wish to live in 
harmony and friendship with all our neighbors, and 
we think it prudent, if possible, to maintain our 
neutral position till these commotions are at an 
end.’...I now see where I am. Continually as- 
saulted by my enemies and deserted by my friends, 
I must stand alone. Nay, I have a few friends, 
who are worthy of the name, and who, though 
distant, will afford me some assistance; and I hope 
I have one Friend, who is always near, and who is 
able to support and defend me.” 
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This is the only record I find in his diary of any- 
thing at all akin to bitterness of feeling. 

While on this subject, it seems more appropriate 
to give one of his later experiences, than to adhere 
strictly to the chronological order of events. I copy 
the following from his diary, relative to the doings 
of an ordaining Council, in which he had been 
invited to take part. The ordination was to take 
place in Greenfield. 

“Mov. 2, 1813.—After the organization of the 
Council, Rev. Dr. Parsons of Amherst, Messrs. 
Emerson of Conway, Packard of Shelburne, Wood 
of Halifax, and Saunderson of Ashfield, with their 
delegates, refused to proceed with me to the busi- 
ness, for which we were called. A small majority 
were willing to sit with me; but some of them 
thought it inexpedient to proceed in such a state of 
things, which brought the majority on the other side. 
The Council continued their session till about nine 
o’clock, during which it was their palpable design 
to induce me to withdraw, or to throw all the, 
blame of defeating the ordination on me. I refused 
to do the former, and defended myself in two long 
speeches against the latter. 

‘“‘ Vov. 3.— From apprehension of consequences to 
the church and people of Greenfield, slept but little. 
Met about eight o’clock a.m., and continued our 
session, with a short intermission, till 7 p.m.; during 
which time I thought it best to meet the assaults 
from every side. After framing and accepting the 
result, my opponents, as a majority, desired and 
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were allowed the right of annexing reasons to the 
result, in which they most unwarrantably, as I con- 
ceived, vilified my principles and conduct. I op- 
posed them strenuously, and in my turn claimed the 
right of annexing my reasons, which was not denied. 
I have reason: to believe that my conduct was ap- 
proved by the intelligent and candid, as it is by my 
own most deliberate reflections.” 

In speaking years afterward of this passage in his 
experience, he was accustomed to say, that, had it 
been a question of his own rights alone, he might 
have withdrawn, rather than subject the people of 
Greenfield to disappointment and trouble; but, feel- 
ing that he was set for the defence of the churches 
against all ecclesiastical domination, he could not 
betray his cause. His friend, Judge Lyman, who 
must have been delegate from Northampton, re- 
ported to him afterward a conversation of some 
members of the Council after my father had retired 
for the night. Some of them declared their opinion 
that he would withdraw in the morning. “No,” 
said Judge Lyman, “he’s made of sterner stuff 
than that.” He was glad that he had verified the 
prediction of his friend. . 

It may be interesting here to mention the subse- 
quent change in the feelings of Dr. Theophilus Pack- 
ard, of Shelburne,—after Dr. Lyman, perhaps, his 
most prominent and bitter opponent. In his old 
age Dr. Packard was in the habit of calling on Dr. 
Willard, and conversing for hours on the great 
topics of the day, Temperance, Anti-slavery, etc., 
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on which they were in perfect sympathy. At the 
close of one of these calls of five hours’ duration, he 
said apologetically, “When old friends meet, it is 
difficult for them to part.” It was a beautiful in- 
stance of the mollifying effect of age in toning down 
the harsher traits of character. 


CHAPTER IV. 


MARRIAGE — THE HOME — VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS — BIRTH 
AND EDUCATION OF CHILDREN — FAILURE OF SIGHT — 
RESIGNATION OF PARISH. 


Ir is refreshing to turn from the narrative of 
these trying experiences to the crowning joy of my 
father’s life,— his happy marriage. Under date of 
Monday, May 30, 1808, we find this simple record: 
“Between the hours of nine and ten (P.M.) was 
married to the lovely Susan Barker. Thanks to 
God, who has given me such a bosom-friend!” 
Lovely, indeed, she was. With many graces of 
mind and person, the darling and only child of 
most tender parents, the pet of a circle of more dis- 
tant relatives, and a favorite in society, she was 
peculiarly modest and unassuming, and among the 
most unselfish beings whom I have known. 

As her home was entirely dismantled, the mar- 
riage took place at the house of the Rev. Henry 
Colman, the first settled minister of the Third 
Parish in Hingham. Except Mr. and Mrs. Col- 
man, one dear friend of my mother alone was pres- 
ent,— Miss Sally Robbins, daughter of Lieutenant 
Governor Robbins of Miltou, and afterward wife 
of Judge Howe of Northampton, after whose death 
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she removed to Cambridge. On the following 
morning they started with their own horse and 
chaise for Deerfield,—a place then so remote from 
Boston, that my mother’s friends felt almost that 
she was departing for the Western wilds, the only 
public méans of communication between that place 
and Boston being a _ stage-coach, which passed 
through Deerfield only twice every week, I think, 
carrying the mail. Possibly it may have been 
three times. The journey of the newly married 
pair occupied nearly four days, as they arrived in 
Deerfield on Friday afternoon. Before the evening 
of the following day their household goods were so 
far arranged that they were able to take up their 
abode in their new home, and to receive my grand- 
mother Barker, who had gone by stage-coach, ac- 
companied by her dear cousin, Miss Sally Barker, 
whom I have already mentioned. 

My father had rented a fine old colonial mansion, 
built by the grandfather of Rev. Charles F. Bar- 
nard, of Boston. Though Mrs. Catharine B. Yale, 
of Deerfield, has anticipated me in her charmingly 
told “Story of the Willard House,” the old home- 
stead, which he purchased in 1811, is so identified 
with most of the life of my father and mother that 
I cannot omit a description of it here. 

“ Lawyer Barnard ” was so desirous of making his 
house in every respect perfect, that he is said to 
have been for thirteen years selecting the finest 
lumber that came within his reach, so that, when 
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the house was completed, walls and floor might 
almost or quite literally have been said to be 
“without spot or blemish.” The spacious halls 
above and below, the broad staircase, with its 
newel-post and ornamental banisters, the large 
panels, and the inviting window-seats, all seemed 
to indicate liberality, and to predict the large hos- 
pitality that was to be. Two noble elms, “old, 
patrician trees,” shaded the. house toward the south. 
The one yet remaining was mentioned in a recent 
issue of the Boston Evening Transcript as among 
the largest elms in Massachusetts. 

A pleasant story has come down to us of three 
fair daughters of the house, married on a Sunday 
morning to three handsome bridegrooms, and pro- 
ceeding to the church in their pink bonnets and 
blue-gray silk gowns, attended by the fine-looking 
father and mother of the brides. It would not 
be surprising to know that some of the younger 
members of the congregation profanely allowed 
their eyes and thoughts to wander now and then 
from the preacher in the puJpit to that rare bridal 
pageant. I well remember one of those brides, 
still a handsome woman, at the age of eighty or 
more years. 

My father, in his later sketch, speaking of the 
establishment of his home, says: “Our parishioners 
had generously furnished the house with almost 
everything to eat and drink for weeks. We were 
soon established in the house,— the same in which 
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that young bride is now, after forty-six years, writ- 
ing for an aged and blind husband. The ladies 
were not long in forming such acquaintance with 
the neighbors around them, that they began to feel 
themselves at home in their new abode. For this 
they were much indebted to Miss Sally, who was 
one of the best companions they could have had. 
Full of benevolence and good sense, cheerful her- 
self and rich in conversation, which was constantly 
overflowing with the milk of human kindness, she 
was eminently qualified to make strangers feel one 
toward another very much like old friends. She 
remained with us about three months. 

“Mrs. Barker on her removal to Deerfield had 
nearly completed her fifty-third year. She was of 
a delicate constitution, and frequently ill; but the 
greater part of the time she was cheerful, often 
sprightly, and generally active. She chose to con- 
sider herself a boarder in my family, and I con- 
sented to her wishes; but a great part of the time 
her company and what she did in the family would 
have been an ample compensation for her living. 
Her instruction, advice, and aid were of great im- 
portance to her daughter in attending to the affairs 
of a large family, and visitors without number. 
Though she had less responsibility, she did not 
appear to have less interest in my family than she 
would have had in a family of her own. 

“Mrs. Barker was of a generous disposition, and 
soon became acquainted with our neighbors and 
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parishioners, and felt so much interested in them 
that she anticipated me in learning many things in 
their personal history and family connections. She 
treated all, whatever their appearance and condi- 
tion, with due courtesy and kindness; and few, if 
any, became acquainted with her, who did not love 
and respect her. It was a great trial to her to 
leave Hingham and her old friends and home; but 
she acted the part of a Christian, and I have reason 
to hope she is a saint in heaven.” 

Between my grandmother Barker and her son-in- 
law there grew up a most beautiful attachment. 
With all her love for him was mingled a respect 
bordering closely on veneration; while he always 
manifested toward her the most affectionate esteem. 
I have still before my mind’s eye a lovely picture 
of her fragile form, supported by his strong arm, 
the folds of her long black silk wrap, bordered with 
a deep frill of exquisitely delicate Italian crépe, 
floating gracefully about her, as she guided his un- 
certain steps to the opposite church. After her 
long seasons of confinement from illness she would 
never allow herself to visit any other place, until 
she had attended the services of the church. 

My mother’s duties in the way of hospitality 
began at once. Miss Barker, I presume, was re- 
garded as one of the family, and not as a guest; 
but, as I learn from my father’s diary, on the sec- 
ond day of their residence in the house, a clergy- 
man from some distance dined with them, friends 
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from Northampton called, and a gentleman and lady 
from Hingham spent the night with them. It was 
no light thing in those days to be the wife of a 
country minister, when his house was regarded as a 
kind of hospice, where the travelling public, friends 
or strangers, were free to stop, in the assured hope 
of an invitation to dine, or pass the night, as the 
hour might be. Strangers whose names even were 
unknown were entertained there, some of whom 
proved very charming; others, if angels, must have 
been “angels in disguise.” My mother never 
allowed herself to sit down at her dinner or tea 
table without provisions sufficient for any guests 
who might arrive. In all the years when she was 
subject to these demands, I recollect but a single 
instance in which she so far lost her self-command 
as to be unable at once to give the guest a cour- 
teous reception, at least. That instance was at the 
time when we were on the eve of removing to 
Hingham in 1829. It was on a Saturday even- 
ing. Every household-article that could possibly 
be spared was already packed, and the larder was 
very low. The week had been crowded with labo- 
rious work,— packing, making and receiving fare- 
well calls, and all the perplexities that attend the 
final breaking up in a large house, filled with the 
accumulations of more than twenty years. We had 
taken our evening meal. The busy week seemed 
to have ended, and a day of rest to be at hand, 
when an old gentleman and lady were seen driving 
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up the yard, unmistakably with the intention of 
passing Sunday with us. They had driven more 
than twenty miles over a hilly road to make a 
farewell visit to my parents. My poor mother was 
obliged then to absent herself for a few minutes 
before she could meet them, and give the greeting | 
that their effort deserved. They had not supposed 
that the breaking-up was so near at hand; and, 
when they understood the condition of things, 
they kindly went elsewhere. 

When my parents took up their abode in the 
house, only two rooms had received the finish of 
paper and paint. One of the first undertakings was 
to remedy this defect. As nearly all the papers 
then put on remained on the walls during the whole 
of our first residence in the house, I have a pretty 
distinct recollection of them all. Most of them 
could not be praised for their beauty. Probably 
the chance for selection was small then and there. 
The paper of the dining-room, however, was so 
unique at that day and so effective, that I shall 
venture to describe it. The color was of different 
shades of brown, or wood-color, relieved by dashes 
of white; the design, small pillars, with festoons of 
drapery between. The texture of the paper was 
coarse, but so artistically was the design executed 
that the illusion of a fluted wall was perfect. It 
had the effect of fresco, and it was almost impossi- 
ble to realize that the wall was a plain surface. 
The same effect, no doubt, is produced by the fresco 
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papers of to-day; but it was then considered a great 
curiosity. On one of the parlors was what we 
always spoke of as the Paul and Virginia paper. 
On a ground of pale pea-green was a representation 
of a cocoanut-tree in brown, dusky green, and 
white, underneath which stood a young man pick- 
ing nuts, which were received by a young maiden 
in her apron. It is true that the figures were 
nearly as tall as the tree, but all were gracefully 
drawn. Between these larger designs, arranged in 
diamond form, were lovely bouquets of white roses 
and carnations, forming a fout ensemble very pleas- 
ant to look upon. 

The furnishing of the house was very simple. 
My father and mother had agreed that the money 
required for the purchase of a new piano in place of 
her old one would give more pleasure in that form 
than it would give in any other. So a Clementi 
piano was bought; and it proved a joy to the house- 
hold for many years, and not only to them, but to 
the neighborhood. It was the first piano brought 
into Deerfield, and for years the only one; and 
often, on a pleasant summer evening, a line of vil- 
lagers might have been seen ranged in front of the 
house, to hear Mrs. Willard or some other person 
play. That old piano, with all its hallowed mem- 
ories, now stands in Memorial Hall, Deerfield, 
among a multitude of other relics. of past days. 
Very small and poor it was, compared with those of 
the present time; but it was of the very best manu- 
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facture of those days, and “discoursed sweet music” 
to those who were best able to judge. 

The grounds about the house were in the rough. 
The large yards on either side of the house needed 
to be levelled or terraced, and in this labor my 
father took an active part. The poplars in front 
were superseded by maples and ash-trees. Years 
afterward my father took the lead, and worked with 
the rest in setting out shadgtrees along the street. 

Among my mother’s earliest duties in her new 
position was the giving of several tea-parties, first 
for the old people, next for the younger married 
people, and lastly for the young unmarried ones of 
the parish. Ladies and gentlemen, too, from the 
adjoining town of Greenfield would make up parties, 
and send word to Mrs. Willard, with their “com- 
pliments,” that they would take tea with her ona 
certain day, if convenient. 

The size of the family was soon increased by 
young men, or lads, sent from Boston by parents or 
guardians for tuition, and others suspended from 
Harvard College, the oversight and instruction of 
whom was urged upon my father by the faculty. I 
find, too, that he had several pupils from among his 
young parishioners. In the years 1810 and 1812 
and 1814 two daughters and a son were born, to add 
to the family cares and joys. 

Of his own duties and occupations for several 
years my father writes: “My people were scattered 
in considerable numbers all over the town, so that I 
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had many parochial duties to perform at the dis- 
tance of four, five, and even six miles, which were 
greatly increased by the expectation of having fu- 
neral sermons in places remote from the centre of 
the town. 

“During the whole period of my ministry, it was 
a sacred principle with me not to ride many miles 
on the Sabbath; and my feelings on that subject 
are not much changedkto the present time. I was 
obliged to spend a considerable part of three days 
for almost every exchange that I made, going on 
Saturday and returning on Monday.” (As we al- 
ready know, he had, at first, scarcely an exchange; 
but in the course of years exchanges multiplied to 
nearly or quite a dozen, but almost every one at a 
very considerable distance.) ‘Hence it was indis- 
pensable for me, when at home, to spend a large 
portion of my time in writing sermons, the labor of 
which was greatly increased by the fact that I could 
never perform the manual part with half the de- 
spatch of most others. During eleven years, how- 
ever, I produced, if I have not forgotten, more than 
six hundred sermons, such as they were; and a 
considerable number of these I revised and im- 
proved, and wrote the second time, combining what 
I regarded as the best parts of several discourses on 
the same subject. Many of my sermons, no doubt, 
would now be put to their best use in lighting a 
fire; for, in general, I had not time to write one, 
which would answer any other purpose than that of 
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enabling my people to pass a half-hour with satis- 
faction and some perceptible improvement. 

“The time which I might otherwise have devoted 
to preparation for the pulpit was very much abridged 
by the attention I thought it necessary to pay to my 
secular interests. The living I received from my 
people I regarded as merely competent to my sup- 
port at the time when I accepted the call; and 
within a year almost all articles of living rose in 
price almost thirty per cent. in consequence of em- 
bargo, non-intercourse, and war with Great Britain. 
Many necessaries of life were for five or six years 
nearly double what they cost in 1807.” 

As there were about seven acres of ground con- 
nected with the house, including a large garden, 
and tillage and grass-ground in the field, the ser- 
vices of a man-servant were very important, if not 
absolutely necessary, for turning the land to ac- 
count. My father makes repeated mention, how- 
ever, of being obliged, by the high prices of every- 
thing, service included, to dispense with this aid, 
and to labor himself at times, even to exhaustion. 

He goes on to say: “To supply the deficiencies 
of my salary, I had generally one, and sometimes 
three or four pupils, in the various stages of educa- 
tion, from the rudiments of the English language 
to the branches taught in the second and third years 
at college. For these I had good pay, but they 
were no small tax upon my time. Not satisfied 
with any of the public schools, and wishing to make 
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experiments in the modes of teaching the young, I 
determined to keep my daughters at home, which I 
did, and never sent them out of the house for any 
instruction, which I was capable of imparting.” 

As to some degree illustrative of my father’s 
ideas on the subject of education, both intellectual 
and religious, and also the early age at which the 
education of children from books was then begun, I 
venture to subjoin the following paragraphs, which 
I might otherwise have thought to be of too private 
a nature for insertion here. Speaking of his daugh- 
ters, he says: — 

“When I lost the power of either reading or 
writing in the latter part of 1818, I was enabled in 
many things to combine their improvement with 
important aids to myself. S. was in her ninth 
year, and M. in her seventh; and both could read 
expressively and very much to my gratification, 
which they often did. S. was for many years my 
principal amanuensis. I believe my two daughters 
had written for me what would have amounted to 
fifteen hundred, if not two thousand, duodecimo 
pages of ordinary print previous to the year 1829; 
and, as I published several small volumes, of which 
I shall hereafter speak more particularly, their aid 
was of great importance to me in correcting the 
press. On the other hand, these exercises were an 
excellent discipline for them, producing, as they 
did, among other things, an accuracy in spelling 
which I never knew surpassed. 
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“ A great part of the books my daughters read to 
me had a religious or moral bearing, and afforded 
me many opportunities and facilities for impressing 
their minds with those great truths which are indis- 
pensable to a good education. It had long been 
my opinion that all baptized persons, whether 
adults, children, or even infants, belong to the 
family of Christ, or, in other words, are members 
of the church, and of course have a right to all the 
privileges from which they may derive religious 
improvement. Among other things, I have thought 
that, if they manifest a religious spirit and an un- 
exceptionable deportment, they should be encour- 
aged in coming to the Holy Communion as early as 
they are capable of understanding the nature and 
design of the ordinance, and cherishing the feelings 
it was intended to inspire. Accordingly, when S. 
was about as much over thirteen as M. was under 
twelve, they were, at my suggestion, admitted to 
that blessed rite; and I hope that in the Great Day 
it will be found to have been one of the means of 
guarding them from the temptations of the world. 

“I likewise superintended the education of my 
son till he was about twelve years old, and had 
made considerable progress in the study of Latin, 
preparatory for college; but, as my time was so 
much occupied by other vocations that I could not 
pay him the constant attention, which was required 
to make him an accurate scholar, I afterward sent 
him to the Academy. He had an aptitude for the 
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study of Latin and Greek, and no great exertion 
was required to make him a scholar in any language 
to which he applied himself. He did not enter 
college, however, till 1831, taking his degree in 
1835. 

“ Besides all these things, I had almost the whole 
superintendence of the common schools. The se- 
lectmen, indeed, were nominally of the committee; 
but they did little more than visit the schools once 
a year. It was left to me to examine the teachers; 
and, if I gave a certificate of their qualifications, 
the selectmen gave another with little or no exami- 
nation. 

“The various avocations, stated above, with 
others too numerous to mention, reduced my time 
for writing and reading far below what was desira- 
ble; for one must read, or he cannot long write 
what is worthy of the pulpit. It is evident, there- 
fore, that much economy of time must have been 
required to carry me through my various labors in 
a manner satisfactory to myself; and the burden of 
my parochial duties lay so heavily on my mind, that 
I often dreamed of being settled in a region where 
I should have free and easy exchanges, and enjoy 
the aids of my professional brethren. Still I re- 
deemed from other claims and solicitations a good 
proportion of my time for the purpose of reading, 
and engaged with some books which required much 
study. In the early part of my ministry the lect- 
ures of Dr. Campbell on ‘Pulpit Eloquence and 
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Systematic Divinity’ were republished in this coun- 
try; and such were his animadversions on the de- 
linquency of those who undertake to preach without 
an acquaintance with the original language of divine 
inspiration, that I set myself the severe task of 
reading the whole of the Old Testament in Hebrew, 
though I was not even acquainted with the gram- 
mar. This I accomplished, with the exception of 
the ‘Minor Prophets’; and it was about the last of 
my reading.” 

Some time during the year 1812, I find the fol- 
lowing enumeration of the various occupations of 
one month. The exact date I have lost: — 

“In just one month I have read the last one hun- 
dred and thirty-two psalms in the original Hebrew, 
besides writing six sermons and a number of long 
letters, attending to parochial duties, spending 
three evenings a week with a singing-school, and 
several others at trustees’ meetings, hearing my 
pupils in the house, besides English reading and a 
due proportion of other things.” 

To this I may add that scarcely a day passed for 
years without the mention of hours occupied by 
company at home. 

To turn again to the autobiography, my father 
writes : — 

“About the middle of December, 1818, I was 
surprised by an affection of one of my eyes,—a 
kind of cloudiness, somewhat resembling the effect 
of water in the eye, and was so much alarmed that 
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I thenceforth refrained almost entirely from read- 
ing, and never again wrote a sermon nor used any 
notes in preaching. It was the commencement of a 
disease, which gradually increased, till, with the 
aid of several operations, it ended in total blindness. 

“As to what was the immediate cause of my 
blindness I cannot speak with assurance. It might 
be that I used my eyes too much, with too feeble 
light. The oil we were then using was not good, 
and the lamps were consequently dim. Besides, I 
was then superintending the press for the publica- 
tion of music, and was sometimes called upon to 
read the proof in twilight. I meant, indeed, to be 
cautious, but probably ran too great a risk in an 
exercise which, with the best light, is peculiarly 
trying to the eye. The principal difficulty was a 
partial paralysis of the optic nerve, though Dr. 
Smith thought he could discern a cataract on the 
right eye. Hewas unsuccessful; and I had another 
operation on the same eye two or three years after- 
ward by Dr. Batchelder, then of Pittsfield. With 
my left eye I continued to see about as well as I 
had done, for about two months,—that is, till the 
middle of February,— when that failed to such a 
degree that I could never again read common print 
in a common degree of light, and never attempted 
to read more than two or three words at once. I 
continued, however, to go about without a guide till 
October, 1832, when I had an operation on that 
eye by Dr. Reynolds, of Boston, the consequence of 
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which was the total exclusion of light for the resi- 
due of life.” 

Each of these three gentlemen stood high in his 
profession; but it seems to me probable that, in 
these days of advanced scientific knowledge and 
vastly greater facilities for examining the eye, no 
one of these operations would have been performed, 
especially as, in the first instance, oculists differed 
as to the existence of a cataract. 

“The loss of sight occasioned important changes 
in the discharge of my official duties. I was, of 
course, relieved of the burden of writing my ser- 
mons; but it became necessary to devote more time 
to the selection and arrangement of the thoughts. 
Though I had never before extemporized more than 
one or two sermons, I did not think it best asa 
general thing to determine what expressions I would 
use, but left these to the suggestion of the moment. 
At first I had some painful apprehensions of em- 
barrassment and consequent failure; but generally 
such apprehensions vanished as soon as I had en- 
tered on the subject. In this way, therefore, I con- 
tinued to preach to my people for nearly eleven 
years, and, as I had reason to believe, with as much 
acceptance as I had done when I wrote my sermons. 
I no longer thought it safe to drive myself, but con- 
tinued to walk all over town, and discharged my 
parochial duties with as much constancy as ever.” 
_ My father’s parish was a very difficult one to 
visit, extending, as it did, over a mountain toward 
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the east, and toward the west beyond the Deerfield 
River, which, as there was no bridge, must be 
forded in the warmer season, and crossed on the ice 
in winter. This exposed him at times to no small 
discomfort, and sometimes even peril. On one 
occasion, when the thermometer had registered 
thirteen below zero in the morning, he was called 
to attend a funeral over the mountain. He dared 
not risk the danger of freezing in being driven 
over. Therefore, protecting himself *as he best 
might with a large fur cape or tippet, he set forth 
cheerily on his long, cold walk. 

At another time he was obliged for a similar ser- 
vice to cross the Deerfield River when the ice was 
too thin to bear the weight of a horse and sleigh, 
and quite doubtful even for foot-passengers. There- 
fore, he went attended by a companion, armed with 
a long pole, one end of which he was to extend 
to my father in case of his breaking through the 
ice. On another day, when he had spent the after- 
noon in making calls in the same locality, when he 
reached the river on his return, the daylight had 
waned so much that it was impossible for him to 
discern the snow-path on the ice. Still he vent- 
ured on the river, but soon perceived by the sound 
of running water that he was in the neighborhood 
of an opening in the ice. He stood for a while 
waiting, in the hope that some other passenger 
might come to his aid; but the cold and approach- 
ing darkness compelled him to move on, and, by 
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the aid of his cane, he found the path and reached 
home in safety. 

His sketch continues: “My exchanges were more 
numerous than formerly, as between 1819 and 1825 
Unitarian societies sprang up in Pelham, Spring- 
field, Northampton, Greenfield, Heath, and Rowe. 
To all these places I rode on horseback, and seldom 
experienced any serious difficulty, unless I was out 
after sunset. Long exposure to a bright light did, 
indeed, contract the pupil of the eye, so that the 
power of vision was greatly diminished, and espe- 
cially if the latter part of the day was cloudy. 
During these years I had a horse that was very 
much inclined to stumble, and several times fell 
with me to the ground; but a kind Providence pre- 
served me, and I was never hurt by these falls. 

“So great an exercise of my sight, impaired as it 
was, had, I have no doubt, the effect of impairing 
it more and more, till it was difficult to find my 
way about. At first I could read the directions on 
gcuide-boards, but at length I could not see the 
divisions of the roads themselves, unless from 
former acquaintance I knew very nearly where 
they were; and it became more difficult and dan- 
gerous to go about my parish and visit my people 
under all the vicissitudes of life. 

“This and other considerations induced me in 
the year 1829 to.ask a discharge from my ministe- 
rial labors. There was, so far as I was aware, no 
dissatisfaction among my people in respect to the 
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manner in which I discharged my official duties, so 
far as it had been affected by the loss of sight, and 
I had no evidence of any diminution of interest in 
my various services. Still I was conscious that 
the want of sight must render me incapable of dis- 
charging some branches of ministerial duty so well 
as I otherwise might, particularly in regard to 
children. Not knowing who they were when I met 
them, I could not pay them that personal attention 
so important in giving them an interest in me, and 
me an influence over ¢hem. 

“According to the almost invariable custom of 
former times, I was settled for life; and the peo- 
ple, who were bound together by stronger ties than 
now unite our parishes, were required by the con- 
tract to pay my salary as long as I lived, whether 
I was able to perform my official duties or not. I 
was not disposed, however, to insist on my legal 
right. 

“The time agreed upon by my request for my 
dismission was the twenty-second anniversary of my 
ordination, Sept. 23, 1829. Down to that time it 
had been a’rare and solemn thing for minister and 
people to be separated by anything but death; and, 
when such instances did occur, it was an almost in- 
variable custom to call a council for the purpose of 
solemnizing the transaction. For this purpose we 
had a small council, named by myself, consisting of 
Mr. Rogers of Bernardston, Mr. Harding of New 
Salem, and Mr. Smith of Warwick,—three of the 
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four original members of the association to which I 
belonged, to whom was added Mr. Bailey, of Green- 
field. Mr. Rogers preached an appropriate and 
sympathetic sermon. I was heartily attached to 
my profession, and to me the occasion was very 
affecting. Never, I believe, did I shed more tears 
in any one day. I thought it a happy thing that I 
had preached my farewell sermon on the previous 
Sabbath, as I should hardly have been able to do it 
on the last day of my ministry.” 

My father’s years of isolation from ministerial 
fellowship were now and then cheered by labors of 
love from friends in the eastern part of the State, 
among whom were Dr. Channing, Dr. Parkman, the 
Wares, senior and junior, and a number of others; 
but it must have been a great joy to him when a 
brotherhood gathered around him, and the associa- 
tion, to which he alludes above, was formed. I re- 
member that they addressed one another by the 
affectionate names of father and brother. For the 
account of the origin of this association, I will 
quote from a letter, received years ago, from the 
late Rev. Preserved Smith, then of Greenfield: — 


“In 1819 Mr. Willard, Mr. Rogers of Bernardston, Mr. Hard- 
ing of New Salem, and myself, feeling the need of a ministerial 
- association for mutual improvement, agreed to form one; and 
we had a preliminary meeting at Mr. Willard’s in June, and 
adopted its name, and appointed Mr. Rogers to draw up a con- 
stitution and by-laws, which were accepted at the next meeting, 
which was at my house in the following August, my pastorate 
then being in Warwick; Franklin Evangelical Association being 
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the name that we adopted, using Evangelical not in a sectarian, 
but in the New Testament meaning of the word, and thus it 
would literally be the Franklin Gospel Association. 

“We soon began to have accessions to our number, Rev. 
Mr. Bailey of Pelham, who was afterwards of Greenfield, and 
Rev. Dan Huntington of Hadley, both these gentlemen having 
recently renounced Orthodoxy; then Rev. Mr. Smith, my 
father, of Rowe, and Rev. Mr. Field of Charlemont, both hav- 
ing left the Franklin Orthodox Association; then the venera- 
ble Dr. Wells of Brattleboro, Vt. Then followed, so far as I 
recollect, Rev. Mr. Chandler of Orange, Rev. Mr. Hall of 
Northampton, Rev. Mr. Peabody of Springfield, Rev. Mr. Sul- 
livan of Keene, N.H., Rev. Mr. Presbury of Northfield, etc. 
Thus, in a few years, we had in our Association a goodly num- 
ber of excellent men, well educated and devoted to the minis- 
try. Our meetings were exceedingly pleasant and profitable, 
and the aim of everything said and done was to render us more 
acceptable and useful to our people. I look back on those 
ministerial meetings as, both in an intellectual and religious 
sense, the pleasantest and the richest part of my ministerial 
life.” 


At times, at least, a public service was held in 
the evening; and a part of the morning’s duty was 
the free criticism of the evening’s sermon by the 
other members of the body. Enjoyable as these 
gatherings were to the members, they involved no 
small amount of anxiety and labor on the part of 
the wife of the clergyman, at whose house they 
met, increased by uncertainty as to the number of 
those who would be present, and the want of any 
market in the place, from which deficiencies might 
be supplied. As the sessions extended over twenty- 
four hours, tea, breakfast, and dinner must be 
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provided; also accommodations for the night. As 
many as the house would accommodate remained 
there. Others were lodged at the houses of those 
parishioners who were ready to open their doors to 
them, but all returned to headquarters before break- 
fast. They came with their own horses, as a very 
great proportion of the guests did through the 
whole of my father’s ministry in Deerfield, so that 
large demands were made on the hospitality of the 
barn as well as that of the house. 

Undoubtedly, these meetings were very much 
occupied with serious work; but that it was not 
“all work and no play” we who were outside of the 
pale had strong circumstantial] evidence in the peals 
of laughter that every now and then reached our 
ears from the room where the conclave sat.  Per- 
haps, however, they were caused by the sallies of 
wit or humor that enlivened the serious discussions. 

Iam unwilling to close this chapter of domestic 
life without mentioning my father’s genial inter- 
course with his children. From what I am told 
by persons of my own age of the distance at which 
they were kept during childhood by their fathers, 
I think mine must have been an exceptional one. 
He ,made companions of his children. A walk 
with him in the beautiful meadows was often our 
reward for a good lesson. He joined also in our 
childish pastimes. I recollect his accepting our 
invitation to dine from a doll’s plate, on a very 
small bit of beef, cooked by ourselves in our little 
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“tin-kitchen.” On one particular evening we 
planned to give an unusually elaborate entertain- 
ment. We had managed to get a small hemlock- 
tree, and set it in one of the chambers. We cut 
birds from white birch-bark, painted them with 
bright colors, and placed them on the boughs. On 
one side of the room my brother and I figured as 
king and queen, wearing colored paper crowns, and 
sitting on a throne improvised from two chairs, 
draped with a white table-cloth. In a little alcove 
of the room my sister appeared as a shepherdess, 
vainly trying to induce a refractory cat to play the 
réle of shepherd’s dog. At the time when my 
father received his invitation to join us, as we 
afterward learned, he was engaged in composing a 
hymn on “The Day of Judgment.” He would not 
disappoint us by refusing to come, but the current 
of his ideas must have experienced a sudden change. 


CHAPTER GY. 


REMOVAL TO HINGHAM— OPENING OF SCHOOL— MAR- 
RIAGE OF OLDER DAUGHTER — TOTAL LOSS OF SIGHT 
— RESIDENCE IN CONCORD — SAMUEL WILLARD, JR. 


On the morning of Sept. 24, 1829, we took our 
departure from Deerfield. About six weeks before- 
hand my father had set eight o’clock in the morning 
of that day as the time of our departure. While the 
clock was striking eight, he was in the act of step- 
ping into his chaise. In order to accomplish this, he 
had risen at three o’clock, returned to the house, 
which we had left the evening before, and finished 
the packing of the furniture, which he had not had 
time until then to complete; for, blind as he was, 
he had himself packed all our household-goods, that 
needed packing, including china, mirrors, etc. So 
well had he done this, that, although the only means 
of transport was by wagon, only one article was 
broken, a small bit of china. 

We made the journey partly by stage-coach, 
partly in our own chaise, some of the family inter- 
changing on the way. I will give an incident of the 
first day’s journey, as described by my father. It 
shows one phase of his character. 

“By some means the stage that day was 
much later than usual, and, when we arrived at the 
hotel in New Salem, a young gentleman, as I sup- 
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pose he considered himself, came out in great wrath 
for having been kept waiting so long, and poured 
out a tremendous volley of oaths, after which he 
came to the door of the coach, and was about to get 
in. One of the proprietors being present, I said to 
him, ‘If that man gets in, I will get out, and take 
my daughter out; for I will not ride with such a 
tongue.’ On this the young man discharged him- 
self with similar violence on me for what he called 
impertinence and arrogant assumption. I said no 
more, but heard the proprietor coaxing the young 
man to ride on the outside, which he did, though the 
evening was chilly, and we did not arrive in Barre 
till about eleven o’clock. I had some apprehensions 
of a personal assault when we landed, but heard 
nothing from him that night. Some hours before 
the dawn of the next morning we were on our way 
to Princeton, where we took breakfast; and there 
was one at the table, who treated me with great polite- 
ness in helping me to such things as I preferred. I 
did not recognize his voice, but my daughter after- 
ward told me that it was the very man who had 
been so angry with me the evening before. Who 
he was I know not, but perhaps the incident may 
have been the means of correcting in him one of 
the most inexcusable vices, that prevail in Christian 
lands.”’ 

A detachment of our party passed Sunday in that 
most interesting historic dwelling, the Old Manse, 
my father officiating for Dr. Ripley. The venerable 
Doctor, in his dark-flowered dressing-gown, seemed 
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part and parcel of the place. I knew him years after- 
ward as aman of marked personality and very decided 
opinions,— altogether such a one as no antagonist 
would wish to meet, unless he were entirely sure of 
his own weapons, and equally certain that he stood 
on tenable ground. Madam Emerson, with a beau- 
tiful blending of dignity and courtesy in her manners, 
was then his only companion. On Monday we pur- 
sued our journey, and arrived at evening in Hing- 
ham, our new home. 

I am not certain whether or not my father had 
been able, during his pastorate, entirely to free him- 
self from debts incurred by the purchase of his 
place. My mother owned in Hingham the house and 
bit of land, purchased by her father when she was 
little more than an infant, and which had been her 
home until her marriage. The children had re- 
ceived small legacies from their grandmother Barker 
and their great-uncle, General John Barker. This I 
feel very certain was the sum-total of the family 
property. I well remember, though I was at the 
time too young and inexperienced to appreciate it, 
the anxiety expressed by my parents on that journey 
as to their means of future support. 

When my father resigned his living in Deerfield, 
it was necessary for him to find some other means 
of providing a competent support for his family. 
Accordingly, early in the year 1829, he made ar- 
rangements for opening a school in connection with 
Luther Barker Lincoln, Esq., his future son-in-law. 
Mr. Lincoln was a graduate of Harvard in the class 
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of 1822. Immediately after his graduation he had 
taken charge of an academy in Sandwich, where he 
remained through the seven years preceding his 
removal to Hingham. He made teaching his voca- 
tion for life; and never, I think, was teacher more 
respected and loved. In the later years of his life, 
if not earlier, a look from Mr. Lincoln was generally 
all that was needed for quelling any insubordinate 
spirit. 

The original intention was to establish the school 
in Boston, and circulars had been issued to that ef- 
fect, to which were appended testimonials to the 
character and qualifications of the teachers from some 
of the most respected and distinguished citizens of 
Boston,— Judge Jackson, Judge Davis, I think Chief 
Justice Shaw, and several others. An invitation 
from friends in Hingham, however, together with 
other considerations, induced them to locate the 
school in the latter place. 

My mother’s return to her early home was hailed 
with joy by a large circle of her relatives and other 
friends of her youth, many of whom were much at- 
tached to my father also. One deep regret mingled 
with my mother’s joy, which was that she could not 
bring with her her own beloved mother, who would 
have found quite a number of her own coevals and 
dearest relatives still living. I should have men- 
tioned in the proper place the death of that dear 
parent, who, loved and mourned by us all, rose “to 
her place” in February, 1828. 

At the time when we removed to Hingham, the 
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old town had retained its simplicity and informal 
mode of life. The fine society of intellectual and 
cultivated women, for which it had long been known, 
had also kept its deserved reputation; and there was 
a respectable number of professional and other well- 
read men in the place. Altogether, it was a very 
agreeable place of residence. There was a large and 
pleasant circle of young people, who gave a cordial 
welcome to the youthful new-comers. 

During our life in Hingham my brother com- 
pleted his preparations for Harvard, and passed 
through nearly all his collegiate course. One year 
of that course, however, he passed at home, as he 
was involved in a rebellion, that took place in his 
Class in the spring of their Sophomore year, I think. 
He, with two of his classmates, who passed that year 
in Hingham, pursued their studies under the care of 
my father and Mr. Lincoln. They were important 
factors in the young life of the place. Consequently, 
their year of punishment was not wholly one of pen- 
ance. 

The school proved successful, attracting a number 
of pupils from Boston and some of the neighboring 
towns, as well as from some other places, a few of 
these pupils boarding in my father’s family. In the 
autumn of the year 1831 he retired from the school, 
on account of some failure of hearing and from 
other considerations, though for a few months he 
continued to hear some classes at home. 

In December, 1831, his older daughter was mar- 
ried to Mr. Lincoln, who thenceforth until his death 
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in 1855 was for the greater part of the time a very 
dear and much-relied-on member of the household. 
In October, 1832, the last fateful operation was 
performed on my father’s eye by Dr. Reynolds, then 
standing at the head of the Boston oculists. He 
had lately couched an eye for his own father with 
great success, and held out strong hope to my 
father that a like operation in his case would prove 
equally successful. He, therefore, looked forward 
almost confidently to the joy of again beholding the 
faces of his family, and the beauties of nature, of 
which he had been so fond, and to all the privileges 
of restored sight. Very bitter was the disappoint- 
ment, when in place of this, he found himself in- 
volved in deeper darkness than before. Yet as 
strength and health returned, after a winter of great 
suffering from the intense inflammation that fol- 
lowed the operation, and from the exhaustion caused 
by low diet, the application of leeches to the temples 
on alternate days, and the almost constant use of 
active medicine, all of which was thought necessary 
in those days for reducing inflammation, he resumed 
his wonted cheerfulness, and no murmur was heard 
from his lips. Indeed, during the forty years of his 
partial or total blindness I have no recollection, I 
think I may say, of hearing him speak of his priva- 
tion with even a tinge of melancholy in his voice, 
except that now and then, as the years came round, 
he would say with a little pathos in his tone, ‘It is 
so many years to-day since I bade farewell to the 
morning star.” 
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For a while after our removal to Hingham prices 
were so low, that it was said to be “a good place for 
decayed gentry.” Some wag remarked after that 
time that a family could live there on a hen anda 
pear-tree. Prices must have risen, however, very 
much during our residence there; for my father 
writes :— 

“We continued in Hingham till the spring of 
1835, when it seemed indispensable to seek some 
place of abode, where we could live more economi- 
cally than it was possible to doin Hingham. Almost 
every article of living was as high there as in Bos- 
ton, excepting rent. Taxes were very high, and we 
were subject to a great deal of company, which could 
not be entertained without much expense. 

“In March, 1835, Mr. Lincoln had an invitation, 
which he thought fit to accept, to go into the acad- 
emy in Deerfield. As our house in Deerfield was 
rented for a year, Mrs. Willard, my second daughter, 
and myself went to Concord to board till that rent 
should close. I was induced to fix on Concord as 
the place of our sojourn from regard to Dr. Ripley 
and Hon. Samuel Hoar, with whom I had long been 
acquainted. With the general character of the 
town, too, I had some previous acquaintance. 

“Dr. Ripley, though at the age of eighty-four, re- 
tained his social feelings to such a degree, that 
he was much abroad, and was the life of every 
circle in which he moved, having always something 
to say, which would interest, and increase the good 
humor of those with whom he met. .Rev. Hersey 
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B. Goodwin, his colleague, was likewise a man of 
great courtesy. To our regret he was removed from 
life soon after we left Concord. 

“Hon. Samuel Hoar, with whom I had been ac- 
quainted for more than thirty years, was one of the 
first lawyers in the Commonwealth,—an honest 
man in the view of all, an early professor of the 
Christian faith, equally distinguished for his firmness 
and moderation, while he was ready at all times and 
in all suitable places to defend and support the 
religion of his heart by word and deed. 

“Charles Chauncey Emerson, who was betrothed 
to a daughter of Mr. Hoar, was another lawyer in 
Concord of great promise, not only in his profession, 
but in his immortal career. He generally took part 
in the moral and religious discussions, held on Sun- 
day evenings, and was deeply interesting. 

“To mention no others, Edward Jarvis, M.D., ex- 
erted, in my apprehension, as good a moral influence 
on the people of Concord, as any other man, not ex- 
cepting the best of the clergy. His profession, of 
course, gave him such opportunities, as few others 
have, for speaking a word in season, which could 
not be charged to interested motives, which would 
destroy the effect; while the lively interest he felt 
in everything good rendered him watchful and active 
in his endeavors to correct and improve the moral 
condition of society.” 

I do not think that my father’s mind was of an 
order fully to comprehend and appreciate that of 
Mr. R. W. Emerson, and consequently to elicit his 
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best. We had seen hima good deal in his very 
early ministry, and saw him quite frequently during 
our stay in Concord. His mild dignity and courtesy 
were very charming. 

In that summer my brother graduated from Har- 
vard. Though avery good classical scholar for his 
age, his diffidence and a certain hesitancy in finding 
the word he wanted, prevented his doing himself 
justice in the recitation-room. As he afterward said, 
at times, when he had assisted some classmate in 
mastering a lesson, that young man would make a 
fine appearance in the recitation-room, while “e 
would stumble through his own recitation, and ap- 
pear to have but an imperfect knowledge of his les- 
son. As he mastered the required studies rapidly, 
he devoted too much time to general and light read- 
ing. In addition to this, being of a social disposi- 
tion and endowed with a rare wit, that made hima 
most entertaining companion, no doubt much of his 
time was frittered away by the visits of such of his 
classmates, as did not care for study. Consequently, 
he graduated without distinction, but with a deter- 
mination in the future to show the faculty that 
there was something in him, which he had failed to 
bring out in his collegiate course. This determina- 
tion was frustrated by the failure of his sight, which 
began before the close of the following winter, and 
increased year by year, until it ended in total blind- 
ness. Therefore, his literary work, if such it can be 
called, was limited to the writing of many letters, 
for which he had a very rare gift, and now and then 
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a racy article for some newspaper. In his college 
course he had formed life-long friendships, that were 
afterward in various ways invaluable to him. Promi- 
nent among these friendships were those with his 
classmates, Hon. E. R. Hoar and the late Amos 
Lawrence, Esq. Though he failed to make his mark, 
as he had hoped to do, in some profession, he won 
much respect and love by his patient and cheerful en- 
durance of his great privation. He had a wonderful 
elasticity in rallying courage and spirit after the many 
discouragements and disappointments that beset his 
life. His memory was remarkably quick and reten- 
tive. He was a man of sound and discriminating 
mind, and much given to pondering on weighty 
subjects. He endeavored to find some employment 
for his leisure time, and for some years did a very 
small trade by the assistance of a friend as clerk. 
If this brought him but little pecuniary profit, it 
whiled away many vacant hours. In the later years 
of his life, he cultivated his garden with great enjoy- 
ment and success. 

He took a lively interest in all that concerned the 
welfare of his own town, and also in that of the 
broader field of his country. He was well known in 
that region as an earnest Whig, and afterward asa 
member of the Republican party. In the nearly 
fifty years of his life after he attained his majority, 
I think he never in a single instance failed to cast 
his vote for State officers and those of our National 
Government, throwing his most ardent interest into 
every presidential campaign; though, in looking 
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backward in one of his latest years, he said that, 
vital as the question had seemed at the time, he 
thought that in only two instances it had been of 
very great importance which candidate succeeded. 

In the campaign of 1884 his mind was greatly 
troubled for many weeks previous to the election, as 
to what his course should be. He feared lest 
Blaine’s impetuosity might lead us into trouble, 
while, on the other hand, he thought that Cleveland, 
even with the best intentions, ‘‘could no more stand 
against his party, than a sheet of paper could stand 
against a gale of wind.” It was at this time that he 
made the epigrammatical remark, which was quoted 
in some political meeting in Boston,—that, if he 
were to vote for Blaine, he should be afraid to live, 
and, if he should vote for Cleveland, he should be 
afraid to die. As the time approached, however, 
he attended a meeting at Faneuil Hall, where, as he 
said, a voice came to him from the old cradle, telling 
him not to desert the flag. He voted for Blaine 
accordingly, though under a mental protest. It was 
his last act of the kind. On the 16th of Sep- 
tember, 1885, after a long and trying illness, most 
patiently borne, he entered on that life, where per- 
plexities and blindness are no more. I should have 
said before that in June, 1848, in his total blindness, 
he married Sarah Jane, daughter of Henry Thaxter, 
Esq., of Hingham, who proved to him a most de- 
voted wife. Never, except from sheer inability, 
did she fail to be at his service for reading, writing, 
or walking. She survived him but little more than 
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two and a half years. Their children were two 
daughters, the older of whom died at the age of thir- 
teen. This was the great grief of his life; for, in 
addition to his warm love for her, she had so remark- 
able energy of character, that, young as she was, 
she had for some years been a great assistance and 
reliance to him. At the age of ten years, she had 
escorted him from Deerfield to Boston in the cars, 
convoyed him through the city on some public day, 
found for him a favorable place for hearing an open- 
air speech, and delivered him safely into the hands 
of a classmate in Cambridge. 

In the course of our residence in Concord, my 
father paid a visit to Exeter, of which he gives the 
following account :— 

“ At Exeter I had the deepest feelings of the 
melancholy changes of time, which I ever experi- 
enced. I had not visited the place for about twenty 
years; and, though I had frequently heard from it, I 
was not aware that the interesting society, in which I 
had passed so many happy months, had become so 
nearly extinct. Some of the families, in which I most 
delighted, I knew had been dissolved by death, or re- 
moval to other places ; but there were other changes 
of the kind, of which I had not heard. Dr. and Mrs. 
Abbot were unfortunately absent on a visit; and 
Judge Smith, who lived remote from the hotel, was, 
I found, the only gentleman remaining, with whom 
I had been intimately acquainted. The ladies, too, 
were chiefly gone; and, when after many inquiries 
I found one, who gave me a cordial reception, and I 
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felt that I might sit down, and realize the comforts 
of old friendship, I could restrain myself no longer, 
but wept like a child over the changes of the place.” 

During the milder seasons we saw much of the 
agreeable society of Concord; but, as we boarded 
a mile or more out of the village, and the winter 
proved very long and severe from cold and a great 
depth of snow, we were thus thrown very much on 
our own resources, and it seemed as if the world 
outside had stagnated. It was not a little exciting, 
therefore, when we were informed one evening that 
Miss Martineau had arrived in town. Agreeably to 
an invitation given us by Mr. Emerson some time 
beforehand, we called on her at his house, and also 
passed an evening in company with her and a con- 
siderable number of others at some house, which I 
have forgotten. I recollect distinctly but very few, 
whom I know to have been present on that some- 
what memorable evening; but, knowing of whom 
those social gatherings were generally composed, I 
am sure that Dr. Ripley, the Emerson, Hoar, and 
Thoreau families, and other intellectual people must 
have been among them. I remember among the 
guests that unique woman, Miss Mary Moody Emer- 
son, to whose influence her distinguished nephew 
felt that he owed so much; and, with her, Miss 
Elizabeth P. Peabody, already known in literary cir- 
cles. Miss Martineau, of course, was the “bright, 
particular star’’ ; but others lent their lesser lights, 
if so they should be called, to the constellation of 
that evening. 
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We had felt some little dread of meeting the distin- 
guished woman, especially as we knew that she was 
armed with an ear-trumpet, through which she must 
be addressed,— the first we ever saw. She proved 
very affable and simple in her manners, however,— 
so much so, indeed, that my father was induced to 
tell her much of his own private history. When 
her book, “ Society in America,’ appeared, and he 
heard her remark, that ‘“‘ Americans have a habit of 
beginning before the flood in their accounts of them- 
selves, and coming down to the present time,’ he 
feared that he might be one of the class whom she 
had in mind, 

Very early in March, 1836, we unmoored again, 
and turned our faces toward the old home in Deer- 
field. 


CITA PIR wan 


RETURN TO DEERFIELD — PROFESSIONAL SERVICES — Do- 
MESTIC LIFE AND CHANGES — DEATH OF HIS WIFE— 
“ THE LAST OF EARTH.” 


VeERY early in March, 1836, we returned to Deer- 
field; and, after a few weeks, the family reunited 
under the old. roof-tree, Qn the '2d' of) June’ the 
first grandchild, Elizabeth Barker Lincoln, was 
born, a lovely infant, lent for less than seven 
months. Of the four children afterward born to 
Mr. and Mrs. Lincoln only two now remain. 

Of my father’s professional life after he resigned 
his parish, he writes: — 

“During my absence from Deerfield it was rather 
seldom that I preached; and, when I did, it was 
generally a gratuitous service. Soon after my 
return I was engaged to supply a small society in 
Shelburne every fourth Sabbath for a year; and that 
engagement was renewed from year to year, till 
1840. I was employed in a similar way by a soci- 
ety in Heath, and for a shorter time in Leverett, 
Greenfield, and Charlemont, so that in some years 
I preached about half of the time. 

“In the autumn of 1837 circumstances induced 
me to go and board in Shelburne for about five 
months, intending, as I did, to preach gratuitously 
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to that people an additional Sabbath every month. 
I there learned from experience and observation 
what I regard as an important fact: that Ortho- 
doxy, if not fomented by designing men, has little 
tendency to disturb the harmony of those who are 
of different sentiments. We boarded with a man of 
a social disposition; and, soon after we were settled 
in his family, some of his orthodox neighbors, who 
were regarded as the most rigid, manifested a wish 
to come and make themselves acquainted with us, 
and the proposal was readily accepted. They came 
family after family, spent evenings with us, con- 
versed freely on religious subjects; and then, at 
their request, I made closing prayers. In return 
they invited us to visit them; and such were their 
feelings before the winter was out, that some, who 
had been most opposed to Unitarians, invited me to 
preach them a lecture, which I consented to do. It 
was farther requested that the lecture should exhibit 
my peculiar views of religion. To this I replied, 
that I had not come to Shelburne for the purpose of 
making proselytes from the old society, and that I 
doubted the expediency of discussing those subjects. 
On farther consideration, however, I thought their 
request a reasonable one; and, taking for my text 
that passage in Acts, "May we know what this 
new doctrine, whereof thou speakest, is? We 
would know, therefore, what these things mean,’ I 
preached a discourse, in which I endeavored, as far 
as I could in one hour, to show that our doctrine is 
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not new, but is founded on a fair interpretation of 
those Scriptures, to which we all appeal for a de- 
cision of Christian doctrine. The impression made 
by the discourse was a favorable one, and some who 
had been most exclusive, expressed a belief that 
there was no such difference between us, as ought 
to produce a separation. 

“After the year 1839 I had few or no engage- 
ments in preaching abroad, as my son had become 
too blind to attend me in these excursions, and it 
was inconvenient for me to make them without his 
assistance. Had it been otherwise, however, they 
might have ceased. I had been too active and zeal- 
ous in the cause of temperance to suit a considera- 
ble part of every community. By invitation I had 
delivered lectures on the subject in several different 
places, and had taken strong ground against the 
sale, as well as the use, of intoxicating drink; and 
I had done it in the full expectation that it might 
alienate some in those small societies, which found 
it difficult to raise what they did for the support of | 
preaching.” 

Though he preached but little abroad during 
those years, he was many times called upon to offi- 
ciate in the repeated intervals, when the parish in 
Deerfield was without a settled minister, and at 
those times performed a great amount of parochial 
work in calls, marriage and funeral services, etc. 
After Rev. John Fessenden resigned his pastoral 
charge, in the spring of 1840, my father supplied 
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the pulpit gratuitously most of the time for three 
months; also, after Rev. Daniel B. Parkhurst be- 
came unable to preach, in the autumn of 1841, he 
did the same for some time. In the following two 
or three years he many times performed the public 
services either wholly or in part, on account of a 
vacancy, or the inability of Rev. James Blodgett, 
the minister of the parish, to go through the whole 
service. 

He took part in the ordaining services of four 
successors,—Rev. Messrs. John Fessenden, Daniel 
B. Parkhurst, James Blodgett, and John F. Moors. 
He was also moderator of the church, and kept the 
parish records. He writes farther: — 

“As to preaching, it is not often that I now 
perform this service. I have, however, preached 
four times since I was eighty years old. Agreeably 
to previous arrangement, I passed the Sabbath of 
June 8, 1856, in Petersham, my native place, and 
performed all the common services of the pulpit, 
administered the Lord’s Supper, and conversed 
many hours with my friends with as little fatigue 
“of body or mind as I should have felt thirty or forty 
years ago. I had long desired to commune once 
more with the church in which I first partook of the 
sacred rite, though I did not expect to meet a single 
individual with whom I communed sixty-one years 
before. It was doubtful, indeed, whether one of 
them was living. In the morning I took for my 
text those words of our Saviour recorded by Luke, 
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‘With desire I have desired to eat this passover 
with you before I suffer.’ Many things conspired 
to make the occasion deeply interesting to myself; 
and I endeavored, I trust with some success, to 
make a serious impression on the minds and hearts 
of my hearers.” The young friend who. attended 
him reported on their return to Deerfield that the 
tears shed by the congregation made it necessary 
for them to put on their rubbers before they could 
leave the church. 

The autobiography contains many incidents of 
domestic history that would be of little or no inter- 
est, except to the children and grandchildren, for 
whom it was especially intended, and perhaps a few 
intimate friends beyond the family circle. Mr. 
Lincoln, however, was so widely known and so 
truly respected and loved by the many pupils whom 
he instructed in more than twenty years of teach- 
ing, that I will transcribe in part what is said of 
his last months. He was chosen representative to 
the State-legislature the autumn previous to his 
death; and it was hoped that an entire change in 
his mode of life might prove beneficial to his shat- 
tered health. Of this change and its consequences 
my father writes: — 

“As circumstances were, the change in his mode 
of life was very unfavorable to his health. From 
a very extraordinary movement in the _ political 
world, the legislature consisted almost entirely of 
new members, among whom there were compara- 
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tively few whose mental discipline would supply 
the place of experience. The consequence was 
that Mr. Lincoln’s education marked him out as 
one of the workingmen, and he was put on some 
of the most laborious committees. What he under- 
took he endeavored to perform with too little regard 
to his health; and his incessant labor, his sedentary 
life, the want of pure air, and many things in the 
course of business, vexatious to a sensitive mind, 
brought on a disease which required him to abandon 
his seat, and return home before the close of the 
session. He languished two or three weeks, and 
then bade us adieu, May 11, 1855,.at the age of 
fifty-three years. The legislature paid him peculiar 
respect, as one of its members; and his funeral was 
attended by the Governor, and committees from the 
Council, the Senate, and the House of Representa- 
tives.” 

Thus was taken away one who seemed to be the 
stay and the staff of a household, consisting of 
women, young children, and two blind men. 
Three or four years earlier had come a severe afflic- 
tion in the loss of the oldest grandson, at the age 
of nine years,—a boy of most uncommon promise, 
whose lovely disposition and rapidly developing 
mental powers had rendered him a hope and joy to 
the family. 

The great bereavement of his life came to my 
father in the loss of the beloved companion of 
almost fifty years,— his wife, who was called to go 
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up higher Aug. 25, 1857. We had feared through 
her illness of three months that this loss, if it 
should come, would be more than his hitherto un- 
failing cheerful spirit and Christian faith could 
sustain, without some giving way of the mortal 
part; but, though feeling it most keenly, as his | 
own words show, his serenity was unchanged, nor 
did he appear to “bate one jot of heart or hope”; 
only an added tenderness was given, and he seemed 
to feel that he must be mother, as well as father, to 
those who remained. Though not a demonstrative 
man by nature, he grew more and more so as age 
came on. After the death of his wife, he requested 
that one of her dresses should be left in the place 
where she had been in the habit of hanging it; 
and I have seen him, when he supposed himself to 
be alone in his chamber, find his way across the 
room to kiss the sleeve so sacred to him. 

On the first return of her birthday, a few weeks 
after her removal, he composed, with tears, the fol- 
lowing lines: — 


“ Hovering o’er us night and day 
Do spirits, now unseen, 
All our joys and griefs survey 
With no dark cloud between? 
Those, with whom we’ve journeyed here, 
Still their watch above us keep? 
Kindly mark each smile and tear 
With eyes that never sleep? 
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“Thou art able, Lord, to impart 
The balm our sorrows crave. 
Thee we’ll praise with all the heart, 
Though weeping o’er the grave. 
Still thou send’st thine angels down, 
Who in glory dwell above. 
Oh, may such an office crown 
The kindred saints we love! 


“Ever may we keep in mind 

The lives they led below. 

Thus be all our joys refined, 
And sanctified each woe. 

Thus a few revolving years 
Shall unite our souls again ; 

While, from seed we’ve sown in tears, 
We reap celestial grain.” 


From his own words, expressive of the irrepara- 
ble loss he sustained in her removal, and his tribute 
to her many virtues, I will select a part. I may 
already have mentioned that the failure of eyes or 
general health in those members of the family on 
whom he had depended chiefly as his amanuenses 
threw that work almost wholly on his wife for the 
last four or five years of her life. It seems that 
she had been able to bring the writing of his auto- 
biography down to the month preceding her illness, 
April, 1857, as well as several divisions, in which 
he gives an account of the various pursuits, bodily 
and mental, that had occupied his time and thoughts 
through many years of his life,—the part he had 
taken in various reforms, his deep interest in the 
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state of the country, etc. Following his plan, I 
have thought best not to interrupt the course of the 
narrative too much, but to reserve them for the 
close of the sketch. He writes: — 

“The preceding pages were all written by a hand, 
that now lies in the dust,—that of my dear, la- 
mented wife,—a great part of them in the seventy- 
fifth year of her age, and the last soon after my 
eighty-first birthday. No sooner, however, was 
this work completed, than she entered on another 
labor of love,— that of transcribing or writing from 
my dictation four hundred and fifty hymns, more or 
less, to be disposed of according to the unknown 
will of Providence. 

“Notwithstanding the discouragements arising 
from past experience, I had formed the plan of re- 
vising and improving, as far as possible, all my 
original hymns, amounting to nearly three hundred 
in print or in manuscript, adding as many more, as 
the spirit of psalmody might prompt me to com- 
pose, and preparing a fair copy of the whole, to- 
gether with a treatise on *Expression,’ to be 
lodged in the Antiquarian Library for some future 
age, if the conservatism of the present could not be 
overcome. To aid me in the execution of, this 
design, the beloved one, with little or no delay, 
began, and wrote, I think, several hymns nearly 
every day till May 28.” 

At that time she was attacked by her last ill- 
ness,— something akin to consumption, I think, 
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though I do not know that her physician gave it 
that name. My father writes: — 

“My privations in the removal of Mrs. Willard 
cannot be numbered. They may be more easily 
imagined by the feeling mind, than described by 
the most expressive words. We had lived together 
more than forty-nine years, and our children and 
friends had already begun to talk of the golden 
wedding. We had lived most emphatically together. 
For thirty-eight years I had been partially blind, 
and for about twenty-five years totally so. Of 
course I was so much dependent on her for number- 
less attentions, that we were rarely separated for 
many hours at a time; and in many instances we 
were not only at home, but in the same room for 
days, weeks, and months together. 

“She had many lovely traits of character, which 
won almost every heart.... I do not recollect a 
single instance in almost fifty years, in which she 
deviated a hair’s breadth from what she knew or 
believed to be the truth. She abhorred all decep- 
tion for any purpose whatever, and especially in her 
intercourse with children. She was ‘an Israelite 
indeed, in whom there was no guile.’ ... Her sym- 
pathies were tender and almost unlimited. She 
had a heart to feel for suffering innocence, whether 
in man, beast, or bird. Many a time her gentle 
and quiet spirit was roused to indignation when she 
saw an ox or a horse unreasonably beaten, over- 
loaded, or overdriven. Indeed, she suffered with 
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the suffering euzlty. ... Her humility was a bright 
illustration of the text, ‘In lowliness of mind let 
each esteem others better than himself!’ She had 
the rare habit of judging herself more severely than 
she judged others. ... So far as I recollect, she 
never uttered an unkind word to a parishioner or 
neighbor, nor spoke any evil of any one in the par- 
ish or neighborhood, unless it were in the deep 
privacy of the family. As a natural consequence, 
she may be said to have been universally beloved.” 

So great, indeed, was the aversion of both my 
parents to the telling or hearing of any scandal 
that it must have been a daring parishioner, who 
would have ventured to come to them with any 
malicious tale or ill-report, unless it were some- 
thing really important for them to know. A little 
anecdote may be to the point here. It happened 
that Mr. Rogers, of Bernardston, one of the mildest 
of men, coming on an exchange, had chosen a ser- 
mon so exactly applicable to the case of two neigh- 
bors in the parish, who had a serious quarrel, that 
one of them called on my father after his return, 
and charged him with having requested Mr. Rogers 
to preach a pointed sermon. He must have been 
surprised, and perhaps somewhat vexed, when he 
found that he had himself given his minister the 
first intimation of the trouble. 

Though my father was in his eighty-second year 
at the time of his great bereavement, he said that 
he had still mental work laid out for ten years; and 
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we felt that he would willingly have lived to com- 
plete his century, for the sake of exemplifying in 
his own case the truth of Cicero’s idea,— that there 
is no necessity for the decay of the mental powers 
from the effect of old age alone. Iam sure that he 
never could have been more truly heroic in his most 
active days than in his patient and cheerful waiting 
for the means of carrying out his mental plans. 
Tenderly as he was cared for by the various mem- 
bers of his household, to whom his presence was 
like the tempered rays of the Indian summer sun, 
they could but very inadequately furnish the needed 
eyes and hands. He at times employed amanuenses 
from outside of the house; but they could not sup- 
ply the place of the several members of his own 
family, two of whom, at least, through a great pro- 
portion of his years of blindness, had been at his 
service at almost any time. Probably, too, the 
manual part was less rapidly done than it had been 
by those for whom the use of the pen had madea 
part of the routine of nearly every day. In some 
respects it must have been more trying to wait for 
the aid of others, than if he had not felt himself 
mentally to be fully competent to the work. Yet 
he said, “If it is really important that I should do 
this work, the means will be given me; if not, of 
course it is of no consequence.” After the fore- 
going tribute to his wife, he writes: — 

“It was a difficult problem, as appeared, to exe- 
cute the literary plans I had in view, to keep up my 
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acquaintance with this changeful world, and to pro- 
vide employment for sixteen or seventeen hours 
every day, so as to have no tedious vacuities; and 
yet, through the mercy of God, I can look back 
from the present hour, Feb. 17, 1859, on the year, 
in which I was deprived of so great a treasure as 
I have described above, and number it among the 
happiest years of my life,— solemn, and often pen- 
sive, but still happy. Some of my consolations 
and sources of enjoyment I shall mention.” 

Of the first of these, “the presence of God,” he 
writes with such humility, and yet with such depth 
of feeling, that it would seem to be almost sacrilege 
to transcribe his words. Perhaps no man could 
more truly be said, — 


“To sojourn with the world, and yet apart; 
To dwell with God, and still with man to feel: 
To bear about forever in the heart 
The gladness, which his spirit doth reveal.” 


He writes: “Secondly, it is a precious thought 
that the loved ones who have disappeared from our 
mortal sight may still be present with us; or, at 
least, that they may be permitted and disposed to 
make us frequent visits in our lonely abodes, while 
they sympathize more tenderly in our joys and sor- 
rows than ever before. Of these visits I have never 
been conscious, nor has any evidence of them been 
so clearly presented to my mind, that I can say 
without hesitation, I believe them. Still the im- 
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agination, if it be nothing more, is one I have 
long cherished; and it has sometimes had much 
of the same effect, which would attend a known 
reality. 

“Thirdly, the year in which this privation oc- 
curred, the eighty-second of my life, was more con- 
stantly devoted to systematic employment, than al- 
most any previous year. A great proportion of my 
waking hours was given to some kind of labor, 
manual or mental, which would be useful to myself, 
and might, as I hoped, be beneficial to others. 
These employments were not all ephemeral; but 
some of them, in order to secure the objects in 
view, must be pursued for weeks and months, if not 
for years. 

“During the warmer parts of the year I had been 
accustomed to spend much time in the labors and 
cares of the garden, taking it as winter left it, and, 
with few and slight exceptions, doing everything 
that was to be done from the first insertion of the 
spade till the last vegetable was gathered. When 
the weather was fair, I spent from four to six hours 
in a day in this way for several weeks in succes- 
sion; and I venture to assert that, under the influ- 
ence of a pure and contemplative mind, there is 
nothing of drudgery in such labors. They are con- 
ducive to health, and, of course, to a cheerful 
spirit; while they afford peculiar opportunities for 
contemplating the effects of human and Divine 
agency combined in producing the nutritious herb 
or root, as well as the fairest flower. 
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“Gardens in general may be viewed as favorite 
scenes of Divine manifestation; but there was 
something peculiarly sacred in mine. There lay 
the remains of two beloved grandchildren, with 
those of Mr. Lincoln, their father, and the relics 
of one who for forty-nine years was my bosom-com- | 
panion, whose dust, though never any part of her ~ 
real self, was still to me above all price. And, 
while engaged in cultivating those plants, which 
sprang from that sacred ground with a hand, which 
must soon lie in the dust with theirs, how well 
might my thoughts rise to that garden of God on 
high, where, as we trust, they are engaged in culti- 
vating those immortal trees and plants, which bear 
more than twelve kinds of fruit, and are at once in 
full bearing and full blossom every month and every 
day of the eternal year! 

“Most of my daylight hours, however, and the 
wakeful hours of the night were spent in labors in 
which the hand of a blind man, no more ingenious 
than mine, could take no part,— systematic em- 
ployment of the mental and moral powers. Before 
the departure of Mrs. Willard, and before that 
event was supposed to be near, my former parish- 
ioners invited me to deliver a discourse on the 23d 
of the following September, the fiftieth anniversary 
of my ordination, proposing to do their part in 
making it an interesting day to me and my family. 
The committee appointed at a regular meeting of 
the parish were disposed to consult my feelings in 
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regard to all the principal arrangements, and espe- 
cially as to those who should have particular invita- 
tions to attend the celebration; and every name 
that was mentioned by me was readily inserted in 
the list, and, likewise, those which were suggested 
by Mrs. Willard, who, though on the sick-bed, in- 
terested herself in the subject. Little, however, 
had been done about my discourse till all that was 
visible in her who had been emphatically my ‘lover 
and friend’ had been “put from me into darkness.’ 
Soon after her obsequies were past, I felt myself 
obliged to turn my thoughts from the mournful 
scenes through which the hand of Providence had 
led me, and devote them almost exclusively to my 
preparation for the anniversary, till that work was 
accomplished. 

“The peculiar circumstances attending my ordi- 
nation and ministry seemed to render it proper for 
me to give to my discourse a larger scope, than is 
usual on such occasions, and, passing over many 
things peculiar to Deerfield, to put on record some 
historic facts of more general interest; and I 
thought the discourse might be appropriately en- 
titled, “History of the Rise, Progress, and Consum- 
mation of the Rupture which now divides the Con- 
gregational Clergy and Churches of Massachusetts.’ ” 

This discourse, as he writes, cost him much 
mental labor in selecting from his large amount of 
material such facts as were most interesting and 
important, arranging them fitly, and bringing all 
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into a compass that would not exceed a reasonable 
time in the delivery. Rev. Nathaniel Whitman, 
then a resident of Deerfield, very kindly acted as 
his amanuensis; but, when put on paper, the ser- 
mon proved to be twice as long as was desirable, 
and a second selection must be made, fitted suitably 
together, and so far fixed in his mind, that there 
should be no disjointed passages, and no awkward 
hesitation in the delivery. The time spent in the 
delivery was, as he was told, fifty-five minutes. 

The occasion was, of course, of exceeding interest 
to him; and he describes it more minutely, than it 
would be worth while to do here. Among the many 
persons specially invited were his seven remaining 
classmates. He was disappointed, though not sur- 
prised, that only two— Hon. James Savage and 
Lewis Strong, Esq.—were present. The five re- 
maining ones lived at a distance of from ninety to 
seven hundred miles from Deerfield. A large con- 
course attended. Very gratifying speeches were 
made after the collation, and highly appreciative 
letters received from others invited, but unable to 
be present. In the church Dr. Gannett offered the 
principal prayer; and at the hall Rev. J. F. Moors, 
then minister of the Unitarian society in Deerfield, 
made, as my father says, a “felicitous” introductory 
speech. 

There was but little of incident in the remaining 
two years of the earthly life, that was to end earlier 
than his uniform and almost vigorous health led us 
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to expect. He pursued his usual quiet routine of 
work in his garden in the appropriate season, and 
mental work at all seasons, exercising his memory, 
when not otherwise engaged, on the stores treasured 
up there. Sometimes, on joining us in the morn- 
ing, he would say that he had been over thirty 
chapters in the Bible since he awoke. At other 
times he spent his early morning hours in compos- 
ing hymns, of which he sometimes had thirty un- 
written ones in his mind. 

In the summer of 1859, the last summer of his 
life, he took quite an extended tour for a person of 
his age, and one so little in the habit of journey- 
ing. Attended by his eldest grand-daughter, he 
visited friends in Boston and some of the adjacent . 
places, and extended his journey as far as Exeter, — 
a place for which he had entertained an almost 
romantic affection from the time of his residence 
there, more than fifty years before. On his way to 
Exeter he passed a few delightful days with his old 
and highly valued friend, Judge White, of Salem. 
At the time he seemed to endure the fatigue and 
excitement of a round of visits even better than his 
young companion; but, after his return home, the 
reaction came, though without causing any positive 
illness,— simply something of languor. Undoubt- 
edly he missed, the pleasant stimulus of look- 
ing forward to these visits, which he had planned a 
year beforehand. A combination.of circumstances, 
too, over which we had no control, caused him anxi- 
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ety or disquiet in various ways; but there was noth- 
ing in his condition to give the slightest intimation 
that the end was near. He talked pleasantly of the 
many enjoyments of his recent visits, and of the 
gratifying attentions of the friends, who had so 
hospitably entertained him. | 

His minister, Rev. Mr. Moors, being in Europe, 
Dr. Willard was engaged by the parish-committee 
to supply the pulpit on Sunday, Sept. 18, 1859, 
the choice having been given him between going 
through the two services of the day, or supplying 
for a half-day on two successive Sundays. He pre- 
ferred the former, and prepared two new sermons 
for the occasion. This, of course, involved for him 
the keeping of both distinctly in his mind. This 
work undoubtedly deprived him of many hours of 
sleep, as was always the case when his mind was 
intently engaged on any subject. His morning 
sermon was a plea for the Old Testament, which he 
had always revered and loved so much. The sub- 
ject of the afternoon’s discourse was suggested by a 
dream of an interview with Dr. Channing, in which 
they seemed to be moving away from the earth. 
One of them had seemed to remark to the other 
how beautiful it would be if they could be drawn so 
far from the attraction of the earth, that they 
should fall into that of the sun. Of course, he 
spiritualized the dream. He went through all the 
double service, repeating, as he always did, the 
chapters and all the hymns. The morning-service 
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was gone through without apparent effort. One 
who heard him said that the grand chapter in Isaiah, 
“Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, saith the 
Lord,” never rolled more powerfully from his 
‘tongue than on that morning. In the afternoon, 
however, he spoke with evident effort, and soon 
after his return home was seized with intense pain 
in the side, the beginning of his last illness, pneu- 
monia. For more than a fortnight his strong con- 
stitution, notwithstanding his eighty-three and a 
half years, contended manfully with the disease. 
At one-time he rallied so far that we cherished 
strong hope of his recovery. With all its priva- 
tions he loved life here below, and would willingly 
have remained with us for years longer, to labor in 
any field in which he might be called to do service 
for his Lord. Yet he went as he would have wished 
-to go, with the harness still girded on. “I am not 
discouraged,” he said in his almost inaudible voice 
a short time before the end came, Oct. 8, 1859. 
“With your prospects you have no reason to be dis- 
couraged,” was the reply of his physician. He 
soon fell into a quiet sleep, and the departure of 
the spirit was gentle as 


“ Summer evening’s latest sigh, 
That shuts the rose.” 
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PERSONAL HABITS, «PHYSICAL AND MENTAL — CULTIVATION 
OF MEMorRY — “FAMILY PSALTER.”’ 


THE story of Dr. Willard’s life would be wholly 
incomplete without more extended notice, than has 
yet been taken of his personal habits, and those ob- 
jects of special interest, apart from his profession, 
which occupied so much of his time and thought, 
especially after the resignation of his parish thirty 
years before his death. Of many of these he him- 
self wrote at the close of the autobiography, strictly 
speaking, at so great length, that I shall quote only 
such parts as are necessary to show the trend of his 
ideas, giving such characteristic anecdotes, as occur 
to my memory. 

Under the head of ‘ Physical Habits and Exer- 
cises’”’ he writes: ‘As already said, my muscular 
constitution, though generally free from any local 
infirmity, was never so vigorous as that of most per- 
sons. Yet by uniform exercise and exposure to all 
kinds of weather and seasons, attended by the bless- 
ing of Heaven, I have through life enjoyed much 
more of health, than falls to the common lot.” I 
may say here, that, for fifty years after the attack of 
measles during his collegiate course, he did not once 
consult a physician, except on account of his eyes. 
He was accustomed to say that many persons would 
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have done so, for some common malady; but he 
trusted rather to nature, and to knowledge of his 
own constitution and needs. 

“When I went” (from farm-life) “‘to my studies, I 
did not give up those bodily exercises, which are 
indispensable to the preservation of health, but 
have continued them to the present time, though 
now in my eighty-first year. I still continue to saw, 
split, and pile most of the wood which I burn, prune 
my apple-trees, dig, sow, and weed my garden, etc. 
Some of these exercises, I am frequently told, are 
too dangerous for a blind man, and especially one of 
my age, to attempt; but I have a few words to say 
on the subject for the benefit of others. 

“A great part of the evils, which befall these 
frail bodies of ours, may be traced not to outward 
dangers, but to want of caution. For thirty-eight 
years I have had no clear vision by day, and for 
twenty-four years I have been in total darkness, and 
still I have never had a fall, that did me any serious 
harm, and scarcely one, that gave me even a mo- 
ment’s pain, though I have walked hundreds of miles. 
Though I have lost the elasticity of youth and early 
manhood, it is more than compensated by the ad- 
vantage derived from habitual caution. 

“My father taught us both by example and pre- 
cept when we went to work to throw off all superflu- 
ous garments, and at the close of our exercise to put 
them on again, however warm the weather; and 
this rule I have kept through life, about as strictly, 
as the Rechabites observed the law of their fore- 
fathers. 
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“T have through a good part of my life risen be- 
fore the sun when the days were fourteen hours 
long, and during the winter before the dawn. I 
have generally retired to rest both in summer and 
winter by nine or ten o’clock in the evening. If 
such a habit does not contribute directly to health, 
the indirect influence, I am persuaded, is too good 
to be neglected. It is attended with a mental satis- 
faction, which makes the blood flow in a more salu- 
brious manner. The consciousness of being in ad- 
vance of the hour in regard to all the operations 
of the day does good to the whole physical system.”’ 

As my father has said, some of the occupations, 
which he considered safe, did appear dangerous to 
his friends. I think that no member of his family 
had sufficient nerve to watch him while engaged in 
splitting wood, though he never met with any injury 
in this way, except once, not long after the partial 
loss of his sight. The climbing into his apple-trees 
was another source of apprehension to us. In con- 
nection with this a characteristic anecdote may be 
here given. An agent of some society preaching 
for a Sunday in Deerfield, where Dr. Willard always 
occupied a seat in the pulpit, prayed for him “‘in his 
decrepitude.” The idea of decrepitude was so in- 
applicable and so displeasing to him, that he said on 
his return from church that, if he could know when 
that man would pass through town again, he would 
be in one of his apple-trees; or that he should like 
to challenge him to a brisk walk of two or three 
miles. 
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“INTELLECTUAL HABITS.” 


“Whether it was intended by the All-wise Crea- 
tor that all our mental powers and capacities should 
in any degree be developed in the limited time and 
unfavorable circumstances, in which we are placed, 
we have reason to doubt; but from reason and 
experience one thing is certain,—that, by attempt- 
ing to excel in everything, a person of ordinary tal- 
ents will excel in nothing, and of course will be 
incapable of contributing so much to the good of 
others, as he would by bestowing peculiar attention 
on a few things, in which his talents and opportuni- 
ties would enable him to labor with the happiest 
effect. Ethics and religion should receive the great- 
est attention, inasmuch as they are important to all ; 
and those studies, which are most effectual in 
strengthening the mind, quickening its perceptions, 
and preparing it for vigorous exertion in any 
mental pursuit, should likewise be more or less the 
employment of all, who would ever become real men 
or women,— such, for instance, as language in its 
essence and various applications, arithmetic, mathe- 
matics, mental philosophy, logic, etc. It is also 
desirable that, as opportunities favor, every one 
should become so much acquainted with practical 
sciences, as to be able to converse with persons en- 
gaged in those pursuits on subjects familiar to them. 
This would do much in harmonizing and uniting 
society. For, if we would accomplish in the best 
manner the purposes for which we were sent into 
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the world, we must inquire how well or how ill we 
are qualified by our talents or unalterable circum- 
stances for this or that profession or pursuit, make 
it our choice for life, and then give our chief atten- 
tion to those studies, which have the most direct 
bearing upon it. This I have endeavored to do, 
though not so early nor so thoroughly, as I should 
have done. 

“In my studies I have not been satisfied with 
mere learning,— with reading or hearing the theo- 
ries of others. I think I had an original disposition 
to go beyond established theories, and inquire into 
the principles, on which they were founded, and the 
consistency of the whole fabric. 

“Conservatism is not a characteristic, to which I 
can lay much claim. Though it is my endeavor to 
‘hold fast that which is good,’ I wish also to prove 
that it is good, and that it does not exclude anything 
better. Believing, as I do, that, in the wisdom of 
God, everything human is intended to advance from 
good to better, it is in my mind a very poor reason 
for continuing to hold any opinion or to pursue any 
mode of operation, that it has been, or now is, gen- 
erally held or pursued, while there is an appearance 
of strong reasons against it.” 

In forming his judgment on any subject, he was 
in the habit of viewing it as thoroughly as possible 
on every side. When time was allowed for consid- 
eration and close inquiry, he never took an impor- 
tant step without the most mature deliberation, 
after which, if the result proved quite different from 
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what he had anticipated and hoped, he did not suf- 
fer his mind to be disturbed by vain regrets. While 
he kept himself ever open to conviction, and ready 
to listen to any reasonable arguments, he had such 
confidence in his own judgment, that he said that he 
iseldom or never gave it up to the judgment of an- 
‘other without seeing reason to regret having done so. 


“MATHEMATICAL ENTERTAINMENTS,” 


“The autobiography of Bishop Watson, which I 
read about forty years ago, contains a statement to 
this effect. ‘In the study of Euclid, I never consid- 
ered myself as having mastered a theorem, till I 
could describe the figure in my mind, and go through 
the demonstration without any visible diagram, 
though to carry out this principle in some proposi- 
tions of the eleventh book I labored for days to get 
over a single step.’ This statement excited in mea 
resolution to make the experiment for myself, with- 
out any expectation, however, of following the bishop 
through those solids, where he was so much en- 
tangled and retarded. I contented myself within the 
limits of the first four books, where through thirty- 
eight years of physical blindness I have found much 
entertainment, and, I think, not a little profit. It 
has given variety to my intellectual employments, 
and a cheerful passage to many an hour, which might 
otherwise have dragged heavily over me. During 
my eighty-first year I went over nearly, if not quite 
all the theorems and problems of the four books, 
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and many of them several times; describing the 
figures, and demonstrating the principles, with little 
aid from the book, and that little through the me- 
dium of unskilled eyes. Among my favorite propo- 
sitions are the 17th, 2Ist, 26th, and 47th of the first 
book; the 4th, 5th, 6th, and oth, A, B,andC, of 
the second ; the 3d, 8th, oth, and 15th of the third; 
and the tenth of the fourth book.” (I have omitted 
many, as too numerous to specify.) 

‘“‘T have stated these things simply as facts, in the 
hope that they may excite and encourage others to 
exercise themselves ina similar way. There can, I 
think, be no reasonable doubt, that geometrical dem- 
onstration is among the best means of training the 
mind to habits of close, methodical, and energetic 
thought ; and it may well be recommended to those, 
who would turn a collegiate course to any good pur- 
pose, to exercise their minds enough in such demon- 
strations to enjoy them, as they certainly will do, if 
they clearly understand them. Still more may 
habitual exercises of this kind be urged upon those 
professional men, who, in the pulpit, the court of 
justice, or the deliberative assembly, would learn 
to keep to their point, and say much in few words.” 


“CULTIVATION OF THE MEMORY.” 


‘Somewhere in the works of Cicero, perhaps in 
his letters, or his essay, De Senectute, I have read 
something to this effect: ‘Aged persons need not 
lose their faculties, as they do, if they would con- 
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tinue to use them.’ About seven years ago it came 
into my mind to put this assertion to the test ofa 
thorough experiment with my own memory; and for 
the benefit of others I here record some of the par- 
ticulars of that experiment, and the results thus far, 
to enable others to judge how far it has been suc- 
cessful. I would here repeat what I have said in 
another place,—that my natural memory, though 
better than what falls to the common lot, is by no 
means equal to that of many. I could never 
retain many sentences in the language of the 
speaker; though when I attended merely to the 
thoughts, as I usually did, I could give a good ac- 
count of them in my own language. Indeed, I could 
never commit a hymn of five verses by hearing or 
reading them all at once, without going over them 
five or perhaps ten times. 

“From 1819 till 1829, when I resigned my 
parochial office, I preached constantly without notes, 
but scarcely from memory; and I repeated my 
hymns, but did not attempt to do the same with 
the Scripture-lessons, which I therefore discontin- 
ued. After my dismission I repeated both hymns 
and Scriptures, unless some clergyman were present 
to read them. In this way some twenty chapters, 
perhaps, had become so familiar to me, as to need 
little preparation for repeating them when occasion 
required. 

“In 1830 I published my collection of hymns, 
amounting to five hundred and eighteen ; and, as it 
was used where I attended public worship for about 
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twenty years, I undertook to commit the whole to 
memory, that I might in this respect be able to sing 
with the spirit and the understanding. So thorough 
was I in this undertaking, that, on hearing any 
line in any part of the book, though it made no 
sense by itself, I could almost invariably tell where 
it was found, the number of the hymn, the number 
of the verse, and what line in the verse; and this 
exactness it has cost me little pains to retain to the 
present time. 

“About the year 1850 I began systematically to 
make the experiment of which I am speaking. It 
has been ‘spread over three large fields, besides sev- 
eral smaller ones, which I omit naming. I have 
endeavored to commit and retain more than one 
hundred chapters in the Bible, in the very words 
there used, and the same arrangement of words, ex- 
cept that I have made no distinction in the relative 
pronouns, nor between ¢z// and uwzzzl, on and upon, to 
and wzto. The chapters in the Bible, which I have 
labored upon, are the whole of Matthew, the Acts, 
James, and the first of Peter.’”’ He then mentions 
forty or more scattering chapters in other books of 
the Old and New Testaments. 

“ Another field of experiment, on which I entered 
about seven years ago, was Collegiate History as 
presented in Triennial Catalogues. My principal 
object was to fix in my mind when and where any 
man of any of the following descriptions took his 
degree, and what were some of his distinctions, or 
circumstances in life: all Federal officers, including 
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presidents, vice-presidents, senators, representatives, 
members of cabinets, judges, and foreign ministers ; 
of State officers, governors and supreme judges; of 
college officers, presidents and professors throughout 
the Union; and those who have been distinguished 
bythe ‘honorary, titles) sD ist Diy AA ae 
S.P.A.; and, besides all these, every man whom I ever 
knew or heard of as a graduate from college. I pro- 
vided myself with the catalogues of these seven col- 
leges,— Harvard, Yale, Brown, Dartmouth, Williams, 
Bowdoin, and Amherst,— several of them down to the 
last published, and all till within afew years. I went 
over them from beginning to end, so far as the 
object in view required; and, to witness the result 
of all these experiments, on my eighty-first birthday I 
requested Rev. Mr. Moors to examine me, which he 
did, I think, for more than an hour, following up his 
questions in rapid succession, The result was sur- 
prising to myself. Time would not allow me to 
repeat whole chapters, but at my suggestion Mr. 
Moors read single verses in any of the hundred 
chapters, wherever his eye happened to fall, and out 
of thirty or forty, perhaps, I think I did not fail in 
more than four instances of telling the book and the 
chapter, where the verse was to be found. In the 
hymn book the result was nearly the same. Though 
I think I had not heard many of the hymns for ten 
or twelve years, I could give the number of the 
hymn, the verse, and the line; while in the cata- 
logues, out of fifty or sixty names, perhaps, scattered 
over the whole ground, I think I did not fail in more 
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than one instance of telling when and where any 
person within the limits stated had his degree. 

“It may, perhaps, be thought that my time might 
have been better spent, than it was in such a study 
of catalogues. To such an objection I would reply: 
first, that the experiment should be made in different 
ways and on different subjects; secondly, that it 
cost me comparatively little time and labor; thirdly, 
that it afforded me a variety of mental exercises, 
besides that of memory, such as probable conjectures 
as to the identity of a person, named in the cata- 
logue, with one whom I had heard of in such a 
place at such a time; or the probable relationship of 
two persons of the same name, which, of course, 
would require some calculation,—a useful employ- 
ment of the mind. In this way, too, I have acquired 
no small amount of individual history, especially as 
it has prepared me, when I have met with a graduate 
from any of these colleges, to inquire about those 
who were nearly contemporary with him; and I know 
not why such history should not be as valuable as 
that of warriors or selfish politicians. 

“TI have probably bestowed four times as much 
labor on the Scriptures, as I have on the catalogues, 
and not with half the success in minute particulars. 
Had I limited my attention in committing the Scrip- 
tures to the thoughts, and the order in which those 
thoughts are arranged, I might probably have com- 
mitted the whole of the New Testament in the time 
I have spent on a hundred chapters. In committing 
the Scriptures in the precise words and the precise 
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order in which they stand, there is little or no oppor- 


tunity for connecting the minuter words with any- 
thing that will aid our recollections; and that for the 
reason that the principal thoughts may often be ex- 
pressed by slight variations in twenty or thirty differ- 
ent ways. For instance, when our Saviour is the 
subject, it is in different places ‘ Jesus,’ ‘ Jesus Christ,’ 
Christ,’o Christ Jesus the Lord’? oarsord.eromr 
Lord and Saviour,’ ‘our Lord and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ. Then, again, the verb, that is connected 
with all these different nominatives, may precede or 
follow, as in ‘he saith’ and ‘saith he’; and it may 
be either ‘saith’ or ‘said.’ The sacred writers make 
no distinction between what we call the present and 
past tenses. Still farther, this verb in narratives 
may be connected with ‘answer,’ and still more with 
‘to him,’ or ‘to them,’ etc., which in all their com- 
binations and transpositions may perplex the memory 
beyond all description. Let any one commit the 
ninth chapter of John precisely as it stands, without 
the addition, omission, or transposition of the most 
unimportant word, and he will become in some 
measure sensible of the difficulty of which I am 
speaking. Let him after the lapse of a month en- 
deavor to repeat the chapter, and he will be still 
more sensible of that difficulty. Almost as well 
might one foretell the precise arrangement of colors 
in the next turn of a kaleidoscope, as to recollect all 
the little words and all the different arrangements 
that occur in a hundred or even ten chapters in the 
historic parts of the Bible. From an experiment of 
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many months, I am satisfied that the mind, which 
could effect it, would be a phenomenon in human na- 
ture. To commit to memory a good proportion of 
the most interesting Scriptures, with all the exact- 
ness that the sentiments require, I would earnestly 
recommend to all who would live to old age, and 
have their last years cheerful and happy. They 
may lose their sight or their hearing, or both, and be 
obliged to entertain themselves, or go without enter- 
tainment for hours and hours, perhaps for many days 
together, amid the busy employments of those, who 
would be glad to relieve them, if circumstances per- 
mitted. Happy those who have in their minds 
ample treasures of immortal and divine thought, 
such as we find in the discourses of Him, ‘ who spake 
as never man spake!’ From my own experience I 
know something of the importance of such a mental 
treasure to cheer the lonely hours of blind and deaf 
old age. After eighteen hundred years the words of 
Jesus are still fresh; and, though from my child- 
hood I have been somewhat familiar with them, my 
solitary musings in old age sometimes draw forth 
thoughts,— precious thoughts, which have never be- 
fore occurred to my mind. 

“Tn reviewing this subject, the question may, per- 
haps, arise, whether in respect to memory I have 
lost more than I have gained by the loss of sight. 
To which I answer, I have. If those who enjoy 
sight would take as much pains as the blind do, they 
would, as I fully believe, go far before them in re- 
spect to memory. They can read for themselves, 
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and in committing the Scriptures they can at any 
time relieve the labor of recollection by resorting 
immediately to the individual verse, which is the 
subject of doubt. As many, too, are aware, the 
memory is greatly assisted by the impression made 
through the eye. For myself I derive important aid 
in my blindness from a lively conception, which 
came originally through the eye.” 


‘““RAMILY PSALTER.”’ 


I have been quite in doubt as to the most ’appro- 
priate place for inserting the following section of my 
father’s autobiography. I had intended to place it 
at the end of the next chapter, which gives his 
account of his interest in various branches of edu- 
cation, and his publications, and other writings, 
intended to further general education in those 
branches. On reading over, however, what he had 
written on the preparation of this his latest work, it 
appeared to harmonize so perfectly with what has 
just been written of his enjoyment in different men- 
tal exercises, that I decided on this as the most 
fit place for its insertion. He writes as follows :— 

“The mental exercises, which employed my 
eighty-second year, were devoted chiefly to the 
preparation of a manuscript volume, of which I have 
already spoken, and to which I gave the following title: 
‘Family Psalter and Songs for the Sanctuary, with 
a Treatise on Expression, both Musical and Rhetori- 
cal. This I regarded as my last effort for introduc- 
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ing at some period in the boundless future a reform, 
which I believe to be of vast importance to the full 
effect of psalmody on the souls of men,— an object, 
which could hardly fail of warming into fervor any 
generous mind, that believed that the attainment 
of it might depend on its own exertions. 

“Before my dear wife had ceased to hold the pen, 
my mind and heart were almost absorbed in the exe- 
cution of the plan; and, though the work itself was 
interrupted by the sorrowful events which followed, | 
my zeal, and perhaps my qualifications for the work, 
were rather increased than diminished by those sor- 
rows. They had left a shade of solemnity on the 
soul, but nothing, I think, of that gloom, which 
darkens the mind, and chills and paralyzes the heart. 
Soon after the anniversary” (of his ordination), 
‘therefore, I gave myself up to those mental labors, 
which, though not wholly discontinued, had been 
partially suspended for several months; and, by the 
kindness of friends, I had the means of employing 
amanuenses from abroad to supply the place of those 
in my family, who, had providential infirmities per- 
mitted, would gladly have given me all necessary aid. 
Before winter we had accomplished the first copy of 
four hundred and fifty-seven hymns, arranged in 
alphabetical order, of which about fifty, and perhaps 
more, were composed during my eighty-second year, 
including all in the manuscript, which are marked 
with astar. All the changes made in the hymns before 
published were likewise the work of the same year ; 
and many of them required as much of thought and 
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feeling, as the entire composition of many others. 
The introduction, consisting chiefly of the treatise 
on Expression, was on paper before my birthday, the 
18th of April. 

“TI have said that my eighty-second year was 
among the happiest of my life, notwithstanding the 
great affliction it brought upon me; and it is diffi- 
cult for me to say, and for any one, who has not had 
a similar experience, to imagine how much the 
labors, bestowed on the Psalter, conduced to allevi- 
ate my sorrows and increase my joys. The hope of 
doing something for the benefit of others, though 
that hope may be ill-founded, must from the nature 
of things contribute to one’s happiness, while it con- 
tinues ; and it is more important to remark as a 
general, if not a universal fact, that the composition 
of hymns, deserving the name, requires one to 
abstract himself from the low concerns of this world, 
and breathe an atmosphere more pure than that 
which is in contact with the earth, and meditate 
long and deeply on subjects which in their very nature 
are fitted to expand the soul, and to fill the space 
they create with pleasures far richer than can be 
drawn from all earthly sources combined. There is 
One, who knows that in what I am about to say, I 
do not boast; but in lowliness of mind, and as I hope, 
for his glory and the benefit of others, simply testify 
of things which I have known and felt. 

“In three several instances, separated from each 
other by fifteen or twenty years, I have had seasons 
of abstraction from the common concerns of the 
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world, which, with little interruption, continued for 
many successive weeks, when I could muse on sub- 
jects of eternal sublimity or beauty, till fires were 
kindled, which required no painful labor to keep burn- 
ing; when my thoughts were so fixed on those sub- 
jects that I could not withdraw them when I would, 
for the purpose of needful rest; when, indeed, they 
seemed to have suspended a great law of nature, and 
almost annihilated the want of sleep.” 

It must have been during one of these seasons of 
Spiritual exaltation that his wife wrote to an absent 
daughter: “ Your father was in the third heaven when 
you went away. He is now in the seventh heaven.” 

‘In my own experience these effects have not 
flowed entirely from meditations on the most inspir- 
ing themes, but from a combination of these with a 
strong conception of music, so nicely adapted both 
to the thoughts and to the versification of them, that 
the tune should imbibe their full inspiration and return 
it with a large increase; and never more than once 
or twice within the compass of my recollection have 
my feelings been so much affected by the best music 
I have heard, as by such a union of poetic thought 
and kindred music, though accompanied by nothing 
more than a slight breathing of one part, if by any 
sound at all. Ido not say, nor would I intimate in 
the slightest manner, that the hymns, I have com- 
posed under the influence of such feelings, bear such 
an impress of them as will affect other hearts in the 
same way. Often have I found it difficult, if not im- 
possible, to clothe my best thoughts in poetic lan- 
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guage under the restraints of harmonious rhymes 
and uniform stanzas, which my plan required. 
Sometimes undoubtedly, the failure has arisen from 
want of tact in the use of language. It is not, how- 
ever, to be forgotten, that among ‘the deep things 
of God,’ and among the exercises and emotions of 
our own spirits, are some things ‘which cannot be 
uttered’; some things which no language, invented 
or understood by mortals, can transmit with cer- 
tainty and exactness from mind to mind.” 

To myself there is much pathos in the following 
quotation from his introduction to the Psalter, in its 
mingling of deep humility with regard to himself as 
the instrument, and his full conviction that he is en- 
gaged in a great work for the benefit of mankind. 
He had already made two unsuccessful attempts to 
introduce this reform by his published collections of 
hymns; but hopefulness was a large component part 
of his nature, and it did not desert him so long as 
conscious life continued here. After developing his 
idea of the necessity of a coincidence between the 
poetic and musical emphases, he writes as follows :— 

“Doubtless many will think it presumption or 
folly foran individual, and especially one, who is 
laboring with the disabilities of more than eighty 
years, to think of working out so vast a problem, as 
that on which I am engaged. It may be so; and 
yet when I remember that God has sometimes 
chosen ‘the weak things of this world to confound 
the mighty, and things that are not to bring to 
naught things that are,’ the thought comes home to 
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my mind and heart, Perhaps Omnipotence may 
deign to employ so feeble a thing as I am in uttering 
a few words, which in their increasing and wide- 
spreading influence may be the means of calling 
ultimately to this great work hundreds, thousands, 
and millions of mighty ones, who shall carry the 
blessed purpose of Divine grace into a glorious 
consummation; realizing that prediction, ‘A little 
one shall become a thousand, and a small one a 
strong nation.’ With this encouraging thought I 
labor on, though the world be too incredulous, or 
too much engaged about other things to give me the 
sympathy of a passing look.” 

He had before expressed the fullest confidence 
that sacred poetry and music, properly adapted to 
each other, would be among the most powerful 
agents in reforming the world. A fair copy of this 
work in manuscript was lodged after his death in 
the library of Harvard College, where many of his 
published works had already been placed. To 
return to the autobiography, he adds : — 

“Whether the mental labors, of which I have 
said so much, will be of any benefit to others, I 
cannot tell; but they have brought such rewards 
with them, that they are no subjects of regret; for 
they have solaced my griefs, while they have 
purified and increased my joys; and, as I hope, have 
left impressions on my own soul, which, by the 
grace of God, will make me a better and, of course, a 
happier man for time and eternity.” 


CHARTER AL 


INTEREST IN VARIOUS BRANCHES OF EDUCATION — WORKS 
PUBLISHED OR LEFT IN MANUSCRIPT. 


STUDY OPW LANGU AGI. 


“OnE of my principal pursuits in life has been 
the study of language, and that for two reasons: 
that it is one of the best means of improving the 
mental powers, and that it is of indispensable im- 
portance in the intercourse of intellectual beings. 
To me it seems desirable for those, who have suffi- 
cient opportunities, to acquaint themselves with the 
general principles of language as they are exempli- 
fied in different tongues, both ancient and modern; 
but the vernacular tongue is of far greater moment, 
than all the other languages combined. 

“English grammar, too, engaged my early atten- 
tion. It was, however, in the technics of English 
grammar, that I first dissented from general doc- 
trines and modes of instruction. I was dissatisfied 
with the general attempt to form the grammar of 
the English language on the model of the Latin or 
Greek, which in some respects are essentially dif- 
ferent. By this and other supposed faults in our 
common grammars, I was induced to publish in 
1816 what I called “An Abstract of English Gram- 
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mar,’ comprising little more than etymology, in 
which I followed other grammarians no farther than 
they appeared to be consistent with themselves, 
and to follow the principles of sound philosophy. 
The whole was contained in about sixty pages, octo- 
decimo; and the greatest peculiarity of the work, 
perhaps, was a thorough analysis of phrases, as well 
as other parts of sentences. More beautiful, for in- 
stance, was not parsed as one word, under the name 
of an adjective, but as an adverb qualifying the ad- 
jective, and an adjective qualifying some noun. 
So, in those phrases, which correspond to different 
tenses in Latin or Greek, I conceive that every in- 
dividual word has a radical significance, which it 
carries with it into every combination, and which 
requires particular attention in order to a full un- 
derstanding of our language. 

“This little book never came into so extensive 
use as to encourage a second edition. It was, how- 
ever, so simple and intelligible, that I used it for 
two pupils of my own, one at the age of seven, and 
the other five years, and in a very short time im- 
pressed the principles of English grammar so deeply 
on their minds that without any farther instruction, 
excepting what was incidental, it has ever since 
been a very rare thing for them to violate any prin- 
ciple of grammar, either in writing or conversation. 
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“READING. | 


“For many years after my settlement in Deer-. 


field the clergyman was expected to have the chief 
_ and almost the whole superintendence cf the public 
schools. The selectmen were indeed associated 
with him when no other committee was appointed; 
but the responsibility of examining teachers, and 
suggesting the right modes of instruction, rested 
entirely on the minister. Hence the many schools, 
I had to visit, made me painfully sensible of the 
defects in teaching the art of reading. What a 
weariness it was to hear girls at the age of ten or 
twelve years read in books, when they would either 
pronounce the words wrong, or hesitate long before 
they could pronounce them at all, or, at best, read 
sentence after sentence without seeming to know or 
care what it meant! In this state of things I was 
led to inquire where the fault lay, and who was ac- 
countable for all the bad reading and waste of time 
in our schools. In this inquiry I was forcibly re- 
minded of the principle laid down by one of our 
tutors in College; namely, that a child should 
never be put on reading what he does not under- 
stand. At that time, if not at the present day, it 
might seem that our schools were managed on a 
principle in direct contradiction to this. 

“For years the pupils were kept in spelling- 
books, containing many thousand words, brought 
together for no other reason, than that they illus- 
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trated certain sounds of the alphabet, and not be- 
cause they would ever occur in the reading-books, 
proper for children. Consequently, the first sen- 
tence, they read, might contain words, which, how- 
ever familiar to their ears, would be wholly 
unknown to their eyes. Besides this their read- 
ing-books were such as they could not understand. 
Of course, if they were able to pronounce the words 
promptly and correctly, they could not vary the 
emphases and inflections in accommodation to the 
sense. 

“Such considerations as these led me into the 
project of preparing a set of books, which should 
correspond to the growth of the young mind, be- 
ginning with household, or rather nursery words, 
both for spelling and reading, and going on from 
one stage to another, till the pupil was able to read 
with understanding and right expression any com- 
mon book, which was written in a good style. Ac- 
cordingly, I published in 1816 a small spelling- 
book, intended to contain such words, and such 
only, as would be familiar to the eyes and the 
minds of children at the age of four or five years. 
To these, however, were added some other words 
with very short and simple definitions. The book 
contained nothing else intended for children, though 
there was an analysis of alphabetical sounds for the 
aid of instructors. 

“Had this spelling-book been encouraged, it was 
my design to continue the plan by successive pub- 
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lications. That encouragement was not given. I 
had the satisfaction, however, of putting my plan 
to the test in training a little daughter, then be- 
tween four and five years old, and that with the 
happiest success. I kept her on the book till she 
could spell every word from memory, and read what- 
ever definitions there were without spelling.” 

That “little daughter” well recollects a lesson 
of one hundred words of one syllable, to be spelled 
and defined, at the age of six years, or earlier. 
This task she accomplished successfully, with the 
exception of the definition of one word; but a lesson 
in words of four syllables, one of which was “beau- 
tifully,” though very much fewer in number, was 
more than a match for her powers. 

To resume the quotation, “After that I gave her 
the little book by Mrs. Barbauld, sometimes called 
the Charles-Book, which contained words, that she 
had not become familiar with in her spelling-book, 
and she could read it correctly and promptly, with 
emphases, inflections, and intonations far more 
graceful and expressive, than we should have heard 
from almost any adult.” That is, as adults then 
read. 

It will be remembered that, as my father says, 
the art of reading was very poorly taught in those 
days. In my girlhood the clergy were often miser- 
able readers. JI remember one in particular of 
much more than ordinary ability, who read his own 
sermons so poorly, that it seemed as if he entirely 
failed of comprehending their meaning. 
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Dr. Willard continues: “Though I thought much 
of the necessity of a reform in teaching the art of 
reading, I did nothing more till the year 1825, 
when the school-laws of Massachusetts were revised; 
and it was provided, among other things, that every 
town should have a school-committee, invested 
with authority to prescribe what books should be 
used in the various branches of instruction. After 
the passage of this law a county-meeting at my sug- 
gestion was called, for the purpose of uniting all 
the towns in the county in some uniform mode of 
carrying this provision of the law into effect. At 
that meeting a committee was appointed to examine 
and recommend a list of books to be used in our 
common schools. In pursuance of a motion, made 
by myself, another committee was appointed to pre- 
pare a primary book in reading, better adapted than 
any in use to the wants of children. I was on the 
former committee, and endeavored to discharge the 
duty faithfully, though, as may well be supposed, 
it cost a great deal of time to read so many books, 
as must be compared in making the selection for so 
many branches of instruction. 

“Of the second committee, mentioned above, I 
was the chairman, and my colleagues left with me 
the labor and responsibility of preparing the book; 
providing only that it should be submitted to them 
for approval, and such amendments as they might 
suggest. The book was accordingly prepared, ap- 
proved by the other members of the committee, and 
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published under the title of *The Franklin Primer.’ 
The plan I had proposed in 1816 was so far varied 
in this little work, that the child should be put on 
the reading of sentences as soon as he had spelled 
and familiarized to his sight a sufficient number of 
nursery words to form a short chapter, which should 
be as interesting to children as the case would 
permit, and consist of those identical words, and 
none others; and on a similar plan all the succes- 
sive lessons were composed. 

“It was my object to make the Primer as cheap 
as would be consistent with a reasonable profit to 
the printer and bookseller, and to keep myself free 
as might be to urge the introduction of it into our 
schools. With these views I refused all compensa- 
tion for the labor of preparing it, and revising the 
proof for several editions, and never, in fact, had 
a cent of the profits. 

“The Primer was received with so much favor, 
that the publisher proposed the addition of a sec- 
ond book, that should carry on the same plan, 
which had been thus begun. With this proposition 
I readily complied, and composed a second book 
under the title of “The Improved Reader,’ in which 
many of the reading-lessons were original, but most 
of them selected from other books. These lessons 
were intended to be so simple as to contain few 
words that were not familiar to children; and those 
which were not so were disposed in columns, to be 
read and defined before the lesson was read. 
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“ About this time I published in the county-paper 
some essays on the ‘Philosophy of Teaching,’ in 
which I attempted to set forth in a clear light the 
evils resulting from the prevalent modes of instruc- 
tion, and to give my views of the course, which is 
dictated by the nature and condition of the young 
pupil. These Essays were afterward revised, and 
published in a pamphlet form in 1829. 

“*The Improved Reader’ was recommended by 
many teachers and friends of education; and the 
publisher was so much encouraged, that he proposed 
the addition of a third book upon the same progres- 
sive plan. This I neither did nor could decline, 
but immediately commenced the preparation of the 
book, entitled °“The General Class-Book.’ This 
book, which was published in 1827, consisted in 
part of select pieces; but most of the composition 
was original, and intended to answer the twofold 
purpose of illustrating the definitions, and of giv- 
ing the pupil useful information on a great variety 
of subjects in nature and human life. 

“Nothing was added to this series of books till 
the year 1834, when the final publication was made 
under the title of °The Popular Reader.’ It wasa 
larger book than either of the others, and consisted 
chiefly of select pieces from a great number of the 
best English authors, together with such spelling 
and definitions as seemed necessary to a complete 
acquaintance with the words, which occur in a good 
popular style. The compilation of this book was 
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attended with much labor, as it required a great 
amount of reading for this very purpose.” 


“*BLOCUTION.” 


The next topic in the order of my father’s ar- 
rangement is elocution, of which he writes at such 
length that it seems best to transcribe such portions 
only as are most interesting, and best adapted to 
setting forth his views on the subject. He writes: 

“In my investigations on the subject, I endeav- 
ored to take nature as my only guide, and to ana- 
lyze natural expression under all the different forms 
it assumes in the different classes of society, from 
the most polished and intelligent to the most igno- 
rant and rude; and I was surprised to find that, so 
far as emphasis and inflection—the grand essen- 
tials of a good elocution— were concerned, all 
seemed to be governed by the same natural or ha- 
bitual laws. ‘The emphases, with few exceptions, 
are governed by the same principle, and laid on the 
same words by the learned and the unlearned; and 
the same is true of the various inflections. Nature 
or permanent habits exert the same control over the 
young child and the maturest adult, unless counter- 
acted by peculiar circumstances. The difference 
between a good speaker and a bad one, so far as it 
does not depend on the voice itself, consists chiefly 
in the length of the slides, which form the inflec- 
tions, not in the inflections themselves, as rising 
or falling, or the union of both in a circumflex. 
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“Having established in my own mind this in- 
dubitable fact as the basis of philosophical rules, I 
proceeded to consider the object or purpose of em- 
phasis, and was brought to the necessary conclusion 
that it is intended by nature itself to fix the atten- 
tion on the word that embodies the principal 
thought, which is added in passing from sentence 
to sentence; and the result was the following rule, 
which admits of no exception, that cannot be clearly 
defined : — 

“Every word expressing a thought, which is not 
already in the mind, and could not be anticipated 
from the occasion, the customs of the language, or 
what has already been said, requires an emphasis, 
which cannot have its full force, unless we are care- 
ful not to emphasize any other words. 

“This rule, if observed, would cover nearly the 
whole ground of emphasis, and would, I think, be 
of more value than all the arbitrary rules and arti- 
ficial examples that were ever prescribed. 

“The doctrine of inflections could not be treated 
in the like summary manner. Toa good ear, ac- 
customed to observe how everybody speaks, when 
nature speaks in him, three different inflections 
will be evident and undeniable,—the rising, the 
falling, and the circumflex, or combination of the 
falling and the rising on the same syllable or word. 
In speech the voice is constantly rising or falling, 
seldom or never pronouncing the shortest syllable 
from the beginning to the end on the same tone; 
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and this is the essential difference between speak- 
ing and singing, and those who utter words in a 
monotone do not speak, but sing, so far as this 
habit extends. 

“The fundamental laws of natural elocution I 
found to be these: In a question, which can be 
answered by Yes or No, all the emphatical words 
require the rising inflection; while, in questions 
which cannot be answered by Yes or No, they all 
have the falling inflection. 

“In a declarative sentence all the emphatic words 
in the affirmative part, whether at the end or not, 
have the falling inflection; and all the circum- 
stances or conditions, on which the truth of the 
assertion depends, whether at the end, or other 
parts of the sentence, have the rising circumflex, 
which begins with a fall, and ends with a rise; and 
the same is to be observed in all zegatzve sentences, 
or those which contain the word ‘not,’ or ‘never.’ 

“The exceptions are found to be few and easily 
defined. A good system of elocution, founded on 
the deep principles of nature, and therefore calcu- 
lated to operate powerfully on the heart, cannot, I 
think, be produced without a thorough comparison 
of the two sister-arts, Oratory and Music,—an in- 
quiry into their connections and distinctions. In 
the cultivation of either it must be of unspeakable 
importance to consider how far they may be com- 
bined in producing the same effect on the heart, 
and where their co-operation would obstruct, in- 
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stead of promoting the object. With this convic- 
tion I made careful and persevering inquiries for 
books, which might be found to have treated of the 
relations and discrepancies of musical and rhetorical 
expression; but after many inquiries and the exam- 
ination of catalogues, I was left in doubt whether 
much had ever been written on the subject. Joshua 
Steele and Dr. Walker in his rhetorical works, 
from whom I received considerable aid, had, in- 
deed, spoken of the different modes of rising and 
falling in music and elocution, the latter by slides, 
the former by distinct tones; but in general I found 
myself under the necessity of being my own guide. 

“Tn respect to the distinction between music and 
oratory, mentioned above, I think it requires some 
qualification. The whine, which is observed in 
some rustic people, seems, indeed, to be a contin- 
uous slide upward or downward, and it is continued 
to a great length; but when the words were pro- 
nounced as briefly, as polite conversation requires, 
I have found it impossible to determine whether 
there was any slide, or whether the inflections were 
made like those in musical phrases by short, but 
distinct notes, which might be illustrated by a 
wheel in so rapid motion, that the intervals be- 
tween the spokes could not be discerned. For 
common purposes the slides, as represented in our 
written accents, may be most convenient in mark- 
ing the inflections. Musical notes, however, may 
be applied with incomparably more exactness in ex- 
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pressing the manner in which any particular sen- 
tence should be uttered. By them we may mark 
with the utmost precision all the changes of voice 
from high to low and from low to high, from monot- 
ony to the greatest eccentricities, that are ever 
heard. From the strictest scrutinies I am capable 
of making, I am persuaded that, if musical notes 
had been applied in Cicero’s time to any paragraph 
he uttered, his peculiar manner might have been 
as exactly transmitted to us, as that of any singer 
in those days, by the bare use of musical notes. 
There are doubtless many peculiarities, good and 
bad, of speaking, that cannot be thus expressed; 
but this is equally true of singing. 

“To show the probability of my conclusion, I 
would mention the fact, that when I had prepared 
my treatise, I put it into the hands of John Picker- 
ing, Esq.” (of Salem) “for his critical examina- 
tion. He took it, and turning over a few leaves, 
lighted on a sentence, which I had set to music, 
and instantly read it as I had intended, without the 
slightest deviation; and then with a kind of hesi- 
tating *Yes,’ said, *I believe that is right, though 
at first thought I should have read it so,’ when he 
uttered it in a manner considerably different. This 
proved that the musical notation was perfectly un- 
derstood and applied by him. 

“My treatise on elocution was prepared about 
the year 1820, but was not published till 1830. It 
was not intended so much for teaching the art of 
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reading to those who have nothing to do, but to 
establish good habits of reading, as to correct those 
who are accustomed to unnatural, mechanical, or 
bombastic modes of utterance. As I have already 
said, children, who are under no bad influence, have 
little need of any other instruction to make them 
good readers, than that of nature herself. My book 
was intended chiefly for those, who have long been 
accustomed to violate the principles of natural elo- 
cution, and who are not likely to correct or discover 
their faults unless they are distinctly pointed out 
and described. This book was favorably received 
by some of our most approved critics, but has never, 
I believe, been sufficiently used to require a second 
edition. 

“Sixty years ago I think I had never heard more 
than two or three natural readers. The general 
manner of reading and public speaking was in al- 
most all respects in direct opposition to the natural 
expression; taking away all the force, and render- 
ing it little else than a caricature.” 

It should be remembered that this was written 
thirty-five or more years ago. 


“CULTURE OF LANGUAGE.” 


“In 1820 I prepared an essay of sufficient length 
to make a considerable volume, on the ‘Culture of 
the English Language,’ in which it was my object 
to show some of the ways and means of improving 
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our language, so as to make it a better medium for 
communication among different nations than the 
French, or any other tongue, and to point out some 
of the advantages, which would result from such 
improvements. This tract has never been pub- 
lished. Like most of my other productions, it was 
too radical to receive much encouragement. One 
of the principal things proposed was such modifica- 
tion of the alphabet and the modes of using the 
several letters, that there could be no mistake nor 
hesitation about the spelling or pronunciation of 
any word in the language; that as soon as the let- 
ters, with their appropriate names and sounds, were 
made familiar to the child, he would be able to 
read, and to read well, any sentence, which he un- 
derstood, and all the drudgery of learning to read 
and pronounce our language, as it is now written, 
would be saved. 

The plan was, that there should be as many let- 
ters as there are simple sounds in the language, 
and perhaps a few additional ones to distinguish 
the long and the short sounds, and some of those, 
which are compounded, as in diphthongs; and that 
every letter should, if possible, be so named as to 
signify the sound which it should always have, 
while no two letters should ever have the same 
sound. About thirty different characters would be 
all that the plan would require, though for the com- 
pounds it might be convenient to increase to the 
number of forty. 
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“This subject engaged my attention occasionally 
for about thirty years,—that is, till about 1850, 
when the phonetic method of teaching our language 
as it is now written, appeared to be gaining public 
favor; and I was encouraged by that prospect to 
revise what I had written on phonography, and 
offer it for some public journal. This I did to the 
extent of my ability. First I endeavored to show 
the vast advantages that would result from such a 
phonography, and then to answer all imaginable 
objections, that could be made to such a change. 
The effect of my arguments on my own mind was 
little short of demonstration. If the people in 
general are to be well educated, I think there can 
be no reasonable doubt that millions of dollars 
might be saved every year, and what is unspeakably 
more important, millions of immortal beings might 
be saved from those discouragements, which tend to 
paralyze all their mental and moral powers, and 
have indeed this effect on a vast majority of men 
and women. These things ought not to be, and 
will not be, if the spirit of conservatism is brought 
under the dominion of reason and common sense.” 


“RUDIMENTS OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE.” 


“In the year 1835, I published a primary book 
for those who wish to become acquainted with the 
Latin tongue, in which I endeavored to adhere 
closely to the principle already stated,— that chil- 
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dren should not be put on studying what they do 
not understand. In order to do this, it is evident 
that the learner must begin to translate, if not to 
parse, as soon as he begins to commit to memory 
the forms or rules of grammar; and it was a part of 
my design, that with this book alone, and without 
any instructor, a person of mature mind should be 
able to acquire such an acquaintance with the lan- 
guage as to be able to read with a dictionary any 
common author. For this purpose I began with 
the principles of a correct pronunciation, as exem- 
plified by the best scholars; and then with a single 
declension of a noun, and a single tense of the verb, 
sum, and the single rule, that the verb must agree 
with its nominative, I introduced complete sen- 
tences, in which the principles already learned 
were applied and illustrated, which were to be 
translated and parsed. In this way I proceeded 
from the simpler to the more complex and difficult 
parts of grammar, till the whole was completed. 
Thus, so far as the design was accomplished, as 
soon as the grammar was thoroughly committed, it 
was thoroughly understood, and readily applied in 
all its principles and forms. 

“In the execution of this book I know there are 
some defects. The latter part of it contains some 
passages, that are too difficult for one who has read 
no more; but I am persuaded that the general plan 
should be adopted in order to prevent a vast major- 
ity of those, who are put on the study of Latin and 
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Greek, from becoming so disgusted with it, as to 
derive in fact little benefit from it.” 

The portion of the book made up of selections 
from about forty different authors involved a great 
amount of reading,— more than would at first sight 
appear. Sometimes, if not often, many pages were 
read before a sentence could be found adapted to 
the illustration of a certain grammatical rule, and 
at the same time in every way suited to my father’s 
purpose. Inthe preparation of this work, he had 
the loan of books from the library of Harvard Col- 
lege, some of which must have been very valuable. 
I recollect among them one folio three hundred 
years old. When he removed from Hingham to 
Concord during the progress of the work, the priv- 
ilege was still granted him by an extension of the 
rule as to limitations of distance. 


CHAPTER III. 
INTEREST IN POLITICS AND SOCIAL REFORMS. 


My father’s purity as a politician and his free- 
dom from party spirit in any bad sense will, I think, 
be shown by the following extract from his auto- 
biography : — 


“MY POLITICAL COURSE.” 


“To some I may have appeared a warm and per- 
haps intemperate politician; but in the sense of 
that word, as it is now used, I was never any politi- 
cian at all. Most sincerely can I affirm that I was 
never a partisan of any man or body of men. From 
my youth I have been deeply interested at all times 
and in all circumstances in my country’s welfare, 
in her immutable interest and true glory; and with 
this feeling and the unalterable convictions of my 
mind, I must, of course, join and generally adhere 
to the party, which seemed to have most regard to 
just and generous principles in their application to 
domestic and foreign affairs. On this ground I 
was almost from my boyhood attached to the Fed- 
eral party, as long as that party existed, the party 
of which Washington was unquestionably the head. 
Erroneously, perhaps, but most sincerely, I be- 
lieved that their general policy and aim was in- 
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dispensable not only to the welfare, but to the sal- 
vation of our country in those perilous times, when 
the vortex, which was opened with its fiery current 
by the French Revolution, was in my apprehension 
threatening to engulf the liberties of the world. 
That in those trying times the Federal party com- 
mitted errors, I have no doubt; but I still believe 
that a more ingenuous and patriotic party never 
existed in any nation from the infancy of time to 
the present moment. Still in the last war with 
Great Britain my feelings revolted from some 
things, which were done and said by leading men, 
if not by a majority of that body. They had been 
almost unanimous in pronouncing the war unne- 
cessary, and therefore morally wrong; but afterward 
the splendid victories of our little navy seemed 
to win the approbation, as well as the applause, of 
those who had condemned the war as inexpedient, 
and unjust in its consequences to innumerable 
multitudes. Again and again we saw in our public 
papers reports of such news, headed with the words, 
‘Glorious Victory.’ On this ground I discontinued 
the Boston Centinel, which I had considered the 
best paper then published, and gave my reason for 
so doing. 

“In the winter session of 1813 it was proposed 
in our Legislature to build a frigate, and loan it to 
the General Government for the residue of the war. 
A committee was appointed to consider the subject, 
and it was stated in the papers that they had re- 
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ported in favor of the measure. I read the state- 


ment with abhorrence and fear, as the inevitable 
ruin of the party if it should pass, and the abandon- 
ment of all hope of escaping the worst consequences 
of war. Prompted by these strong feelings, I called 
immediately on some of the prominent men in our 
village, and engaged them to write to their most 
influential acquaintance in the Legislature, depre- 
cating the measure proposed. This was in the 
evening; and the next morning I rode to Green- 
field, and engaged the principal men in that place 
to do the same. I returned, took my dinner, and 
in the afternoon made my way to Northampton, 
where I collected some of their best men, and with 
them one of the first men of Springfield, who was 
there on a visit, and all these were readily brought 
to co-operate in defeating a measure, which all dis- 
approved, though none had thought of opposing it 
in the manner I suggested. The letters accordingly 
were written, and, by a previous understanding, to 
about as many individuals as there were writers. 
It was a mistake that the report had been made. 
How much or how little effect the letters had on 
the minds of the Legislature or the Committee I 
never knew; but the report was never made, and 
nothing more was heard of the subject. 

“T have mentioned these things not in the spirit 
of vain-glory, I think; but as evidence of my ex- 
emption from the servility and pollution of party- 
feelings, and as an example of what all men from 
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obedience to deliberate conviction should do, to the 
extent of their influence and power. 

“On the reorganization of parties I very cordially 
united with those, who took the name of Whigs; 
and, though the points of controversy between them 
and their opponents were rather matters of expe- 
diency than essential justice, having reference to 
domestic policy and Constitutional questions, my 
ardent feelings were often engaged on the side of 
the Whigs. Still in 1835, when the laws of the 
Commonwealth were all revised, my indignation 
was roused against the two branches of the Whig 
Legislature for binding up the whole code together 
in such a manner, as to require the Chief Magistrate 
either to approve every individual law, however re- 
pugnant to his own sentiments of right or expe- 
diency, or else to reject the whole, and frustrate the 
labors of the entire session. I adhered, however, 
to the party in their general course till anti-slavery 
discussions had produced great excitements in the 
community, and made the question of the justice or 
injustice of slavery the grand question. At this 
time I became thoroughly convinced that the 
Whigs, under the existing organization, neither 
would, nor could carry out the principle of our 
Declaration, that *all men have equal rights’; but 
on the contrary, that slavery was encroaching on the 
rights of freedom, and I abandoned the party, and 
became a decided Abolitionist; and I have gener- 
ally acted with that party from the year 1838 to the 
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present time under all their different modifications 
and names. 

“In 1840 my feelings were so much enlisted in 
the Presidential election that I delivered an address 
in Greenfield, in which I foretold the consequences 
of the course then pursued by the Whigs in words, 
that soon afterward became veritable history.” 

Lest the meaning of the clause, “became a de- 
cided Abolitionist,” should be misunderstood here, 
I will anticipate what my father says later on under 
another head, by saying that from boyhood he was 
opposed to slavery. His children were early im- 
bued with the same feelings. One of the earliest 
books, that interested me, after I became capable 
of appreciating anything beyond simple stories, was 
a wretchedly printed and illustrated little pamphlet 
on the subject of slavery, describing “the horrors 
of the middle passage,” and impressing the text by 
a plate representing the hold of a slave-ship, in 
which the negroes were packed almost like sar- 
dines in a box. I do not know the name of the 
author; but the vignette and motto were those after- 
ward so familiar in the days of the anti-slavery 
conflict,—a negro in chains, kneeling before the 
overseer, who is about to scourge him, with the 
motto, “Am I not a man and a brother?” My 
little brother once gave vent to his indignation by 
running a pin through the leg of the overseer. 
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““ POLITICAL PREACHING.” 


“ During the years in which I had the charge of a 
parish, I sometimes, but seldom, preached what I 
suppose might be called political sermons, though 
always, I believe, with a view to enforce great 
moral principles. I do not recollect anything of 
this kind prior to the year 1810 or 1811, when 
the bill of non-intercourse was under discussion 
in Congress. About that time I preached from 
the text, ‘The Jews have no dealings with the 
Samaritans.’ I have not recurred to my notes, but 
think it probable that the sermon had an evident 
bearing on the warlike measures of Congress. I 
remember distinctly that I adverted to a passage 
in a speech, lately made by one Williams of South 
Carolina, in which he went rather beyond the 
spirit of the party at that time, and expressed him- 
self thus: ‘I wish I had at my command the maga- 
zines of nature, that I might blow the island of 
Great Britain to atoms!’ Of course, I could 
hardly reprobate such a feeling in language too 
strong. 

“Soon after the declaration of war in 1812 two 
successive Fasts were proclaimed for us,—the 
former by Governor Strong of our State, and the 
latter by Mr. Madison, President of the United 
States. On one of these occasions, I think, or 
about that time, I preached from Isaiah 1st: ‘When 
ye stretch forth your hands, I will hide my face from 
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you. When ye make many prayers, I will not 
hear. Your hands are full of blood.’ The sermon, 
I think, was such as the text would naturally sug- 
gest to one who believed that the war was unne- 
cessary and unjust, and cruel in its bearing on mul- 
titudes of innocent men, women, and children. 

“At the close of the war in 1815 the country 
was called upon by the Chief Executive of the 
nation to solemnize a day of Thanksgiving for the 
happy return of peace. In the Treaty of Peace 
not one of the objects, for which we had declared 
war, had been conceded by Great Britain, nor ob- 
tained the slightest notice. Besides, this war, like 
many others, had been managed in a wasteful and 
profligate manner. Large sums of money had been 
expended in operations for no apparent object but 
that of buying up partisans. The transportation of 
bombshells and cannon-balls in wagons from Boston 
to Lake Champlain, though there was a furnace in 
the neighborhood, where they might have been cast; 
the like conveyance of vinegar about the same dis- 
tance, and for no better reason; and the transport 
of tent-poles from a place where timber was scarce, 
to one where it was abundant, were specimens of 
the wasteful corruption attending that war. These 
views and facts led me to fix on the text in the 
137th Psalm, *They that wasted us required of us 
mirth, saying, Sing us one of the songs of Zion.’ 

“Many of those whom I respect and love would 
not, I suppose, justify the course I then took in 
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political transactions; and I have some doubt my 
self on the subject, though I have no doubt as to 
the duty of applying from the pulpit the fundamen- 
tal principles of morality to all transactions, whether 
private or public. It is important, however, to 
mention, that in the most exciting times of my 
ministry, the people of Deerfield, and especially 
those who attended on my services, were almost to 
a man of the same party as myself. In the Guber- 
natorial election of 1809 there were, I think, only 
three votes opposed to three hundred and twenty- 
fives” 


“SOCIAL REFORMS.” 


“Three great reforms of recent times, or endeav- 
ors to reform the great community, have nearly en- 
grossed my feelings and co-operative labors, though 
I have sympathized with several others,— Temper- 
ance, Peace, and Freedom. 

“As already mentioned, I believe, I was a mem- 
ber of the first Temperance Society, established 
in Massachusetts about the year 1812, and subse- 
quently of others within narrower fields, which were 
established on the same basis; but for twenty years 
these societies, which attempted little more than to 
reduce the amount of drinking, had no apparent in- 
fluence on many, who were regarded as good citi- 
zens, and even good Christians. At length the 
pledge required total abstinence from distilled 
liquors, while it indulged the members in the mod- 
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erate use of cider, ale, and wine. This indulgence 
was soon found to be a dead weight on the cause; 
and about twenty years ago, the principle of total 
abstinence in beverage from all that can intoxicate 
was generally adopted by the active friends of tem- 
perance. I was not among the first advocates of 
this.principle.)) In)\1836,as.)) well remember 
argued against it in a public meeting; but soon 
afterward was convinced of my error, and became 
an ardent and persevering defender of the principle, 
I had before opposed on the ground that it was 
premature. 

“That civil government has a right to prohibit 
the sale of intoxicating drinks, when it has the 
effect of ruining innumerable multitudes, and of 
plunging still greater multitudes into the depths of 
erief, I can no more doubt, than that it has a right 
to prohibit robbery, theft, and murder, or the foul- 
est crimes that selfish hearts and hands can perpe- 
trate. Consequently through the apparent advances 
and retrogrades, which have attended the cause for 
the last nineteen years, I have defended in private 
and public the right of prohibition with arguments, 
which left no doubt in my own mind, however they 
might appear to others. This right, indeed, may 
be qualified by expediency; but this expediency, 
as I apprehend, depends entirely on the possession 
Or the want of power and means to enforce the law. 
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“PEACE SOCIETY.” 


“From the close of the second war with Great 
Britain, when that Apostle of Peace, Dr. Noah 
Worcester of blessed memory, began to write on 
the evils of war, my heart and soul have been en- 
gaged in the cause. I took and read, I believe, all 
the numbers of Zhe Friend of Peace, and other pro- 
ductions of his pen, amounting to five or six vol- 
umes, equally charmed with the benignity of his 
spirit, and filled with admiration of the ingenuity, 
which turned so many things in nature and history 
into substantial arguments for perpetual peace. 
With the progress of years my abhorrence of war 
increased, till it was consummated by the war with 
Mexico, which, all things considered, was in my 
mind the greatest wrong and the foulest crime, 
which one nation ever committed against another. 
During this war, while multitudes of our people 
were rejoicing in triumphant assaults on Mexican 
cities, involving the murderous slaughter of women 
and children, and innocents of every kind, a meet- 
ing was called in Deerfield, I think at my sugges- 
tion, for considering these horrors, and expressing 
our feelings on the subject. The meeting was 
held, and a committee was appointed, of which I 
was a member, to give expression to our feelings 
and views, to be published in the journals of the 
county. The document, of which, with a slight 
exception, I was the author, was drawn up and pub- 
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lished as directed. It came warm from feeling 
hearts.” 


** ANTI-SLAVERY FEELINGS AND LABORS.” 


“In my boyhood, as I have already said, I had 
no prejudice against color. Ever since I knew 
what slavery was, I have been irreconcilably op- 
posed to it. When the Colonization Society was 
established, I became a warm advocate for it, and 
for several years took its journal, in the hope that 
slavery might be limited by that Association, if not 
eventually removed from our land. Such was the 
state of my mind and feelings, when William — 
Lloyd Garrison and his party began their opera- 
tions. 

“In 1834 Rev. Samuel J. May delivered one or 
two lectures in Hingham; and in a private con- 
versation I opposed him strenuously on the ground 
that his language was too violent, and that imme- 
diate emancipation would be injurious to those who 
had not been gradually prepared for it. About 
the year 1837, however, we had a call in Deerfield 
from J. G. Birney, afterward” (anti-slavery) “can- 
didate for the Presidency; and I argued with 
him against immediate emancipation, but found 
him an overmatch for me. - What he said and what 
he left for me to read made me almost an Aboli- 
tionist ”; by which he evidently means a believer in 
immediate emancipation, as I recollect that that 
was the effect of Mr. Birney’s arguments. “Soon 
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after I became entirely so by reading the researches 
of Thome and Kimball in the British West Indies. 

“When in 1838 the slaves in the British West 
Indies were on the first of August set free, nearly 
all the family either sat up till midnight, or rose at 
that hour,” (the slaves were to be set free when the 
clock struck twelve), “and sang a hymn prepared 
for the occasion; and, if I ever felt devout, I be- 
lieve it was then, filled as I was with the thought, 
that in that hour more than seven hundred thousand 
men arose from death to life,— were transformed 
from things into human beings. Since that time 
more than eighteen years have elapsed, and with 
all the misrepresentations and counteracting influ- 
ences of pro-slavery men, I have never doubted that 
there has been a great preponderance of good re- 
sulting from it. At my instance that day was 
solemnized in Deerfield by a meeting of those who 
were interested in the occasion, and appropriate 
speeches were made.” 

It must have been at that time, I think, that the 
tongue was taken from the bell to prevent its being 
rung for the meeting, and tin pans were beaten, 
and horns blown around the church, to disturb those 
who were gathered within. 

“About that time a book, entitled ‘The Thou- 
sand Witnesses,’ was published by Theodore Weld, 
the details of which must be agonizing to every 
feeling heart. I published in the Chrvestzan Reg- 
ister a notice of the book, which drew forth from 
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some one, who thought differently from myself, 
some remarks and queries, which I was requested 
to answer. Accordingly, I prepared a series of 
numbers on the subject of slavery, which I com- 
municated for the Regzster,; but the editor, fearing, 
I suppose, that they might lead to a controversy, 
which might be injurious to the paper, declined to 
publish them. I therefore prepared something 
more extended and elaborate, with a view to pub- 
lish it in the form of a pamphlet, and sent it to 
Mr. Savage, my classmate and friend, who gave it 
his approval and recommendation; but the general 
feeling in regard to slavery did not promise many 
readers, and I did not find any one, who was will- 
ing to publish it at his own risk, and it is still in 
manuscript. 

“In the year 1845 Ex-Governor Hammond of 
South Carolina published some arguments from the 
Scriptures in support of slavery, which by request 
were admitted into the Christian Register; and I 
immediately prepared refutations in a series of 
numbers, which were published in the Regzster, I 
think during the months of July and August. 

“In 1850 the semi-annual meeting of the Unita- 
rian Association was held in Springfield, shortly 
after the passage of the Fugitive Slave Act; anda 
resolution was introduced by Rev. John Pierpont 
for the purpose of drawing forth from the Conven- 
tion their opinion as to the duty of Christians 
in relation to that act. His motion was to refer 
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the resolution to the committee of business. An 
opponent moved to lay it on the table, and, on tak- 
ing the vote, the Convention was equally divided, 
and the President gave his voice for laying it on 
the table. I went to my lodgings, passed a sleep- 
less night, and rose with a determination to call 
the subject up again on the first opportunity. This 
I did, and accompanied the motion with a speech 
of twenty or thirty minutes, the substance of which 
formed the basis of a pamphlet, I afterward pub- 
lished, entitled, “The Grand Issue.’ That was one 
of the most trying occasions I ever experienced. 
The people of Springfield, from whom I had re- 
ceived much courtesy, and whose hospitality we 
were then enjoying, were generally opposed to the 
movement. The President, whose casting vote had 
laid it on the table, had shown me many kind at- 
tentions. Many of my best friends throughout the 
Commonwealth, including the elder clergy in gen- 
eral, were conservative, and very fearful of anti- 
slavery movements. The voice of conscience, how- 
ever, was imperious, and I could not refrain from 
the course I took. The younger clergy, with very © 
few exceptions, gave me their support, and the 
effort was effectual. The matter was referred to 
' the committee, who reported a brief but explicit 
condemnation of the law, and that report was ac- 
cepted by the Convention.” 

It was my privilege to be my father’s attendant 
on that memorable occasion; and, as it seems to me 
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that the foregoing sketch gives but an inadequate 
idea of the interest and excitement of the scene, I 
will subjoin my own reminiscences. Dr. Willard 
had been chosen one of the Vice-Presidents, and, of 
course, sat on the platform, near the President, 
Rev. Dr. Parkman of Boston,—his friend from > 
their college days. It was in the first afternoon 
session that the motion, mentioned above, was made 
by Mr. Pierpont, always in the vanguard and ready 
for a passage of arms in defence of any unpopular 
movement for reform. The motion was laid on the 
table after little or no discussion, by the casting 
vote of the President, as has already been said. 
My father regretted that the subject had been intro- 
duced, as it was foreign to the objects of the Con- 
vention, and was sure to provoke warm opposition; 
but, as it had been raised, his whole soul revolted 
against any shirking of a question so vital by the 
Unitarian clergy, to whose duty I am very sure that 
Mr. Pierpont’s motion especially referred. Ac- 
cordingly, as soon as the meeting was organized on 
the following morning, he moved a reconsideration, 
accompanying his motion with a speech of not more 
than fifteen minutes, I should think, and closing 
with the passage from Matthew xxv., “I was an 
hungered, and) ye gave) me ino meat.” vetca) 
course, his blindness and his age — for he was in his 
seventy-fifth year—-added impressiveness to his 
words; and I was told that there was scarcely a dry 
eye in that large assembly when he resumed his 
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seat. Rev. George Osgood described the scene in 
a little poem, published in the Christian Register 
not long after my father’s death, from which I copy 
the following verses : — 


“Oh! when, amid the gathered throng, 
We saw his aged form arise, 
We thought that naught could ever dim 
The truth, that lit his sightless eyes. 


‘Like an old prophet in his might, 
His noble form arose sublime, 
When, in the cause of truth and right, 
He dared denounce a nation’s crime.” 


Dr. Parkman, in calling for the vote of the Con- 
vention, with his own beautiful mingling of dignity 
and courtesy, made a short speech, in which he 
said: “In my humble mansion in Boston, I have a 
little nook. Iam not going to tell any one where 
it is; and there I shall put the fugitive who comes 
to me.” The opposition was very vehement, chiefly 
on the part of one of the leading clergymen of the 
day and a distinguished layman, both of them un- 
doubtedly conscientious in their opposition. The 
younger clergy nearly or quite in a body, with two 
notable exceptions, seemed to support the motion. 
Some one remarked that it was really amusing to 
see the phalanx of young men, by whom Dr. Wil- 
lard was surrounded. 

I may say here that my father was deterred from 
joining the Garrison movement, as was Dr. Chan- 
ning, I think, by the violent language used against 
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the slaveholders in the mass. No language could 
be too strong for depicting the enormities of the 
system of slavery; but, as was known, some at least 
of the slaveholders would have been glad to be free 
from the institution, could they have seen a way 
for becoming so. And a still larger number treated 
their slaves with as much kindness as the laws 
would allow; so that it seemed to him unjust to in- 
clude them all equally in the same malediction. 
He believed, too, in political action, as that party 
did not. Almost immediately after the formation 
of the Abolition or Third party, he joined its 
ranks, and gave it his support as long as it existed. 

At the time when the admission of Nebraska to 
the Union as a Slave-Territory was pending, he was 
greatly distressed in mind. A daughter, who was 
about to leave home for an absence of many months, 
said to him, “Father, I think you would feel worse 
if Nebraska should be admitted, than you would if 
you were to hear of my death.” He answered, 
“ You ought to feel worse than you would, if you 
were to hear of my death.” So great was his dis- 
tress of mind on the subject, that it resulted in a 


low fever, to which his wife gave the name of the, 


Nebraska fever. He had not recovered from this 
attack when Election-day came; but he would not 
be deterred by any danger to his health, or even his 
life, from going to cast his vote in the cause of 
freedom. 

Indeed, so strong was his sense of moral obliga- 
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tion to use his right of suffrage for the choice of 
candidates for civil office in State or nation, that I 
doubt whether he ever, from the time when he be- 
came a legal voter, failed of casting his vote for 
such men, as he thought most capable of carrying 
out his ideas of right and justice. I think I have 
heard him say that he would prefer to have a man 
vote on the wrong side, rather than fail of voting 
through negligence or indifference. 

Beside the publications and manuscript already 
mentioned, my father published quite a number of 
pamphlets, chiefly occasional sermons. 

I have not had the temptation in preparing this 
memoir, that falls to the lot of most biographers, — 
that of inserting too many letters. I do not think 
that my father had a natural gift for letter-writing; 
and it would seem that the necessity for writing by 
dictation would tend to check that easy flow of 
thought and feeling, which gives such a charm to a 
letter. Ido not recollect his keeping up any reg- 
ular correspondence, though, as appeared from let- 
ters preserved, he had before my remembrance cor- 
responded with several classmates, as well as mem- 
bers of his father’s family. There were among his 
letters a few from Dr. Channing, Dr. Dewey, and 
other distinguished persons. Dr. Sprague of Al- 
bany, a great collector of autographs, thought it 
worth while on one of his visits to take home those 
of forty different people. Whatever of interest 
there might have been among these, I had had no 
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opportunity to examine them after undertaking 
this work, when they, with almost all other relics 
of the olden time, perished in the flames of the 
burning house, not the manse. Happily the auto- 
biography was in the hands of a grand-daughter in 
another town. I had also looked through the vol- 
umes of his diary, and made such selections, as I 
thought best. The life-sized crayon-drawing, done 
by Mrs. Richard Hildreth, from which the photo- 
graph in this volume was taken, was literally 
“snatched like a brand from the burning,” being 
one of the very few things saved from the fire. It 
had fallen, the cord having been burned off. The 
frame was blackened and the glass, of course, 
broken, but the picture was uninjured. 

If I have succeeded in giving any adequate idea 
of a life so full of work, so full, too, of courage, 
cheer and Christian faith, this tribute of filial love, 
undertaken in age and much infirmity, has been 
brought to a happy close. 
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